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i ie unofficial but nearly complete returns from the October elec- 


VORA, ISSO, 


NEW 


tions substantiate the Republican claims made on the morning 
With 
ne county only estimated, the plurality for the Ohio State ticket is 


after the contest, though they seemed at the time extravagant. 


( 


22,000; Townsend, who headed it, having a trifle less than 19,000, and 
In Indiana 
Porter's plurality is We have 
seen no evidence that Landers ran very largely behind his associates, by 


running behind because of his strict temperance views. 
7,545, With the entire State heard from. 


the way, which argues, of course, that his unpopularity was either fic- 
The Ohio 


Congressional delegation will stand 15 Republicans to 20 Democrats, 


titious or condoned, or that it affected the whole ticket. 
and the Indiana 9 to 4—a gain of 6 in the first instance and of 3 in the 
second, The Indiana Legislature shows a Republican majority of 14, 
instead of the Democratic majority of 26 in the last body, and will elect 
a Republican successor to Senator McDonald. The Democrats lost 
some ground in West Virginia also, though probably not as much as 
the Republican assertion that the majority is but 8,000 implies. A 
“straw” of some significance, perhaps, as to New Jersey, is the New- 
ark charter election, which took place the same day, and resulted in a 
Republican majority of 2,200 and gain of 5,700. It seems probable 
that the next Congress will be Republican in both branches, by very 


narrow majorities. 


General Hancock’s first deliverance on the tariff question was so 
dark, not to say mystical, that it not unnaturally alarmed his supporters, 
and probably contributed in some degree to the Republican victory in 
Indiana. Mr. Randolph, of New Jersey, therefore felt it necessary to 
ask him for an explanation of it, on the ground that it was misreported 
or “imperfectly understood.” To this General Hancock has made 
answer that he is “too sound an American to advocate any departure 
from the general features of a policy which has been largely instru- 
mental in building up our industries”; that “we must raise revenue in 
some way or other”; that “the necessity of raising money for the ad- 
ministration of the Government will continue as long as human nature 
lasts”; that the best way to raise revenue “is largely by the tariff,” 
and that, therefore, “so far as we are concerned, all talk about free- 
trade is folly.” He then suggests that “some such bill as Eaton's” 
will probably treat the tariff question with “justice to all 
rests,’ and he recommends a revision of the present tariff by a 
mission of intelligent experts.” We need hardly say that this is 
nearly as mysterious as the interview. The revenue which will be called 
for “as long as human nature lasts” might be raised, as in England, on 
four or five articles, none of them products of native industry. This 
would be a “tariff for revenue only,” such as the Democrats call for, 
but would not be a “tariff for protection,” such as the Republicans call 
for; and the only indication we get of General Hancock's preference in 
the matter lies in his assertion that he is “too sound an American to 
advocate departure from the general features of a policy which has been 
largely instrumental in building up our industries.” But then the con- 
vention which nominated him was either composed of unsound Ameri- 
cans or did advocate a departure from what we suppose he means by 
“the general features of the policy,” etc. But why go farther in ana- 
lyzing what defies analysis? The general's views on the tariff are not, 
we firmly believe, to be got at by any purely human agency, and his 
second utterance needs explanation fully as much as the first. 


our inte- 


“com- 


Any how, the tariff is what seems to have done the work for the Re- 
publicans in Indiana. There were other agencies, but the tariff was the 


principal one, and the “Solid South” was apparently not among the 
number. 
arsenal as a useless weapon. 
about the tariff may be, is immense. 


In fact, the “ Solid South” has been virtually returned to the 
The gain of this tothe country, no matter 


what one’s views The continual 


Nation. 


| every Stalwart to retire to his closet and ask himself why 





denunciation of the South, to the neglect of othe s rt 
of political hyp chondria, like that of a man wh« passes S time con- 
sidering and talking about his own ailments. Nothing will do more to 
promote the cause of order and law at the South than the growth of 
healthy interest at the North in other subjects than Southern wicked- 
ness, because in this interest the Southern people will soon come, 
through the force of events, to participate. They cannot, however, join 
any party in any common pursuit whose orators make denunciation of 
the whole Southern community the staple of their speeches. We com- 
mend to those who have, during the past four year been di sposed to 
condemn our incredulity about “ outrages,” the total disappearance of 


them from this canvass. They must surely see now that if the state of 


the South had been what the Republican orators represented itin 1876, 
1878, and 1879, it could not have so changed for the better that in 1880 
there is no need to speak of outrages at all. There has been no men- 
tion in this canvass even of the Chisholm murder, or of the assault on 


the postmaster at Blackville, both good old seasoned outrages which 
have been in use in two canvasses without a sign of wear, and could 
We therefore advise 


very well have done good service in this one. 


} } 
nere Was 


itis 
so much uproar about Southern atrocities down to last vear, and why it 
suddenly stopped this year. If he answers this question candidly, 
truthfully, and after thorough heart-searching, not only will a great light 
come inon his mind, but he will issue forth a much more cheerful, 
able, and useful Republican than he ever was before, and a more satis 


factory person in all the relations of life. 


We beg to call attention to an interesting letter on the evolution of 
the Indiana campaign which will be found in another column. It is 
very instructive in more ways than one, and both illustrates and corro- 
borates our remarks on the same subject last week. One reason why 
both parties avoid financial and economical topics is that discussion of 
them would involve the loss of the services on the stump of rv of 
their great men. It is, moreover, to be said for General Harrison 


whose course our correspondent criticises in the Indiana campaign, that 


a man of sense who takes the stump has to follow the lines marked out 


by the committees for others The same “thunder” is served out to 
all, and failure to use it is not well received at “ headquarters.”” Mr. 
Schurz, whose speeches are always those of a rational man addressed 
to rational men, is notoriously not in favor in committee-rooms, and is 
freely sworn at by every Republican blatherskite and trickster. We 
have little doubt the present campaign, however, will result in the pur- 


chase by the Republicans of an entirely new outfit and the sale of the 
“Solid South,” with other condemned stores, to the junk-dealers. 

The result in Indiana has excited a great deal of sympathy, even 
among the victors, for such recent converts to the Democratic party as 
General Butler and Colonel Forney. 
der of the two, because his object in going over was, he says, to enable 

t His disappoint- 


General Butler's case is the sad- 
him to give more effective aid to the suffering negro. 
ment, therefore, must reach his very vitals, and we fear may perma- 
nently sour a very rich nature. Since his return, however, from Indiana, 
where he has been stumping, he has, with characteristic cheerfulness 
and philosophy, ascribed the defeat to frauds which cannot, he thinks, 
be repeated in November, when the State will surely be carried by the 
Democrats. Colonel Forney’s case is not so pathetic, both because he 
does not mix philanthropy with his politics, and because, like the cheer- 
ful man that he is, when he finds he has taken a wrong road he always 
comes back to the fork and tries the other, so that his happiness is as- 
sured in any case. Now that he finds the Democrats are not going to 
win he will doubtless join the Republicans once more. The Colonel is 
a good man, too, loves righteousness, and thinks the big battalions al- 


ways have the best stock of it on hand, 
Both National Committees have issued addresses. That of the Re- 


publicans is of course a whoop of triumph. That of the Democrats is 


more interesting, as giving an explanation of the disaster by those whom 
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it | overtaken. The nowledge “surprise” and “ disappoint- 
the R ( much surprised as they were. 
\fricanization ” of the State 
ot ney; th importation and 
from the use of the Federal ma- 
f ¢ , under ] ‘ f supervising the election of mem- 
bers of Congress.” Still, they take a hopeful view of the future. The 
uption fund” will now have to be divided among many States ; 
rep » home | those who were arrested but discharged 
by the United States marshals on straw bail will not care to come 
yack, and the Federal machinery will not be at work. In fact, they 
em to expect that the Republicans will in November find no way of 
carrying out their wicked designs. This, however, is almost too sanguine 
' ind we do not see how men familiar with the variety of forms 
taken by human depravity, and with its persistence and ingenuity, as 
Messrs. Barnum and English must be, can look for any such sudden 

triumph of virtue. 
he latest returns of the Georgia election indicate that the total 
Democratic vote cast for the subordinate officers on the State ticket 
vas 75,000; that Mr. Norwood, the anti-machine candidate for gov- 


ernor, received 50,000, and that Governor Colquitt owed his majority of 


55,000 and upwards to white and black Republican votes to the number 





of at least 30,000. The Columbus -xguzrer conjectures that Norwood 
had the greater white vote, but of course cannot argue the point and 
admits the existence of an opposite belief. Whichever view be the 


right one, it is certain that thousands of negroes voted for Colquitt for 
reasons best known to themselves. The 7zses correspondent at At- 


lanta says fully 65,000 black voters took advantage of the split among 


} ‘ 


the Democrats t he privilege of voting with safety, and at 


»yresume t 
such a price as the Colquitt faction was willing to pay for their sup- 
port. What is remarkable is that the volunteering and bargaining in 
Colquitt’s favor went on in face of the circulation by the Norwood 
party of a so-called “ Convict Catechism,” intended to reach and deter 
this very class of voters by reminding them of the cruelties of the con- 


vict chain-¢ inv system in Georgia, of Governor C Iquitt’s indifference 
1 


to them, and of Senator Norwood’s lively sensibility to the disgrace 


which the system brings upon the State. It also held up Governor Col- 


quitt’s pardon of white murderers of unoffending blacks, and neglect to 
see justice done when the victims were poor, but it strikingly failed of 
itsend. The incident shows that in the breaking of the color line lies 
the guarantee of negro suffrage, as we have always contended, and 
that there is no predicting how this suffrage will be bestowed in any 
election from which exotic distinctions like “ Republican ” and “ Demo- 
cratic’ are eliminated. 

Mr. Conkling has been “ supporting the ticket’ with so much zeal 


and energy, though on the tariff issue mainly, in Indiana, and in this 


way is making his conduct in this campaign so much of a contrast to 
his conduct in the Hayes campaign and to his sulky attitude when Mr. 


Garfield was in New York, that it is reported that he must have con- 


with the Republican candidate. Even 


his own most devoted followers do not pretend that he would work in 


cluded a satisfactory “ bargain ” 


this way from a mere sense of the importancé of Republican success to 


the sufferin; or to the country at large. Mr. Garfield has, how- 


ever, given emph issurances that he will make no bargain or pro- 
mises of the kind which Mr. Conkling most delights in; so that we 
have pDetore st alternative of be lieving that Mr. Garfield has been 


‘ representations, or that Mr. Conkling’s friends do him in- 


justice when they admit that he never really “ works” in a canvass until 
he knows what his pay is to be. Of course, the latter is the conclu- 


What has roused Mr. 
Conkling must be his sympathy with the black man, his dread of a 


sion to which we must all joyfully come. 


“Solid South,” bout the future of American industry. 


and his anxiety 


The process of freeing the editorial mind, which always follows a 


Presidential contest, has already begun in consequence of the Indiana 


reverse. The New York Sua has restrained itself a good while, but at 


last it sees no use in “a public journal in a political canvass that dis- 
cusses everything save the real, live issues before the people,” and it gives 


way to its long-time “irresistible impulse to handle this Hancock and 





Garfield campaign without‘gloves.” What it means by this figure pre- 
sently appears when it calls its party an ass for dispensing with Tilde: 
General Hancock “a good man, weighing two hundred and fifty 
} 


pounds,” and English an odious skinflint, who has, however, “gene- 





ven his name to the ticket.’ 


rously gi! Still, the Sz is bound to see a 


final ray of hope, and urges Democrats to fresh exertions, on the singu- 
lar ground that “our candidates, then (!), will answer.” The same 
paper puts another load off its conscience by asserting with double- 
leaded bluntness that the rebels will never rule if General Hancock js 
elected, and that the Unionists who conquered in the Rebellion “ ,i!! 
for ever hereafter control and conduct the American Government.” 
These truths it has evidently suppressed too long, for the Independents 
and Democrats yet under the spell of the brigadier bugbear are vigo- 
rously exhorted to vote for an Administration which “will be as fre 
from the rule of rebels as from the rule of the Czar of all the Russias.’ 

Another admirable speech from Mr. Schurz at the Cooper Union on 
Tuesday evening confirmed his eminence in this campaign for genuir 
political oratory. The most valuable portion of it was his review of the 
Southern question as affected by the October elections, which was couched 
in the ideal language of the “ Republican emissary at the South.” Hi 
words deserve to be reproduced in every Southern paper, and ponder- 
ed by every Southern politician and voter. He denied the existen 
of any peculiarly Southern grievance, and advised the people of that 
section that if power is their object “the only way for them to obtain ijt 
will be for them to look at the interests they have in common with tl 
rest of the country more than at the interests which they erroneously 
think to be peculiar to them as the South.” Sentences like these it is a 
pity to shorten : 

‘The people of the South may be sure that the people of the North 
cherish no ill-will towards them. . . . If by Republican politician 
demonstrations of such feelings seem to be made it is mere stage- 
thunder. . . In fact, the Southern people have had no greater 
enemy than the Democratic party. . . . It is my candid opinion 
that nothing better can happen to them than another striking demon- 
stration of the futility of all the efforts of the Democratic party to obtain 
the possession of national power as long as that party is constituted and 
managed as itis now. That demonstration, sweeping away those dis- 
turbing illusions I have spoken of, will be apt to bring the South to a 
clear sense of the actual state of things.” 


A curious correspondence between Senator Wade Hampton and 
Mr. John Sherman has been published. 
have said in a speech that the North was asked to “ surrender all it 
had done into the hands of Wade Hampton and the Ku-klux, and th: 


Mr. Sherman was reported to 


little segment in the North which is called the Democratic party.” 
Wade Hampton asked if he meant by this “ to connect him directly 

indirectly with what was known as the Ku-klux Klan.” By the Ku- 
klux Klan Mr. Wade Hampton evidently meant the armed organiza- 
tion known by that name some ten years ago, which committed out- 
rages by night on political opponents, and accordingly thought 
he had “cornered” Mr. Sherman. But Mr. Sherman was much 


On being called to account he acknowledged 


too smart for him. 

that Mr. Hampton had not been personally connected with the 
Ku-klux Klan, and that he knew that “he [Hampton] had, in 
one or two instances, resisted and defeated its worst impulses. 

But he then enlarged the term “Ku-klux Klan” so as to make it 
cover actual crimes of every grade in the code of crimes, from murdet 
to the meanest form of ballot-box-stuffing, committed since 1870 down 
to this date in South Carolina, and then based the power of the Demo- 
crats at the South on these crimes, and by making Wade Hampton as 
Senator the product of this power, proved him substantially a mem- 
ber of the Ku-klux Klan, and the triumph cf Hancock a delivery of the 
United States Government to the Klan. Mr. Sherman’s letter is an 
amusing piece of conglomerative argument, and was evidently too much 
for Wade Hampton, for his reply was that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury “had uttered what was false, and what he knew to be false.” 
This is stupid. If he had had a little patience and ingenuity he might 
have worked out a beautiful counter demonstration, showing that Mr 
Sherman was the partner and confederate of a large gang of Louisiana 
cheats and‘swindlers and perjurers. The literary and rhetorical weak- 
ness of the Democrats in this canvass is pitiable. 


2 ban ee a ae a 
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The managers of the “ Ladies’ Deposit Company,” the Boston 
swindle of which we spoke a fortnight ago, have been lodged in jail, 


ithe sheriff 


found. The suffering caused 


is In possession of such assets of the concern as can 
b by the bursting of the bubble is pro- 
ably very great, but in most cases will be concealed. The “ President ” 
now weeps and says there were a number of men behind her whom she 


does not know, and who paid her one hundred dollars a month for her 
management, and used to come every evening and carry off the day’s 
un- 


eposits in a basket. That this story has some foundation is not 


The affair has been very remarkable, for reasons we recently 


( 
gave, but it has been made more remarkable still within the past week 
by a passionate defence of the “ bank ” from Gail Hamilton, addressed 
to the Boston Advert7ser. This lady’s contention is in substance that 
the swindle, if swindle it be (which she does not admit), is no worse 
than those which men, including managers of savings-banks, are every 
day perpetrating, and that those who exposed it are responsible for the 
loss which has overtaken the depositors, inasmuch as it was owing to this 
exposure that the institution for the first time failed to meet the demands 
upon it. She therefore calls upon the editor to give his note of hand, 
with interest at eight per cent. a month, for two hundred dollars, wit! 
which she had been entrusted by a poor Southern woman, and which 
she invested in the “ Ladies’ Deposit.” The letter reads a little like a 
burlesque, but is evidently seriously meant. It would form an interest- 
ing appendix to the series of letters against civil-service reform which 
Gail Hamilton published in the 77zéune three or four But 
not prepare one for this defence of Mrs. 


years ago. 
bad as those were they dic 
Howe’s bank. 

Colonel Higginson has apologized for the depositors in the bank on 
the ground of their ignorance of financial matters—ignorance which is 
fostered both by the kind of education women receive and by the way 
in which their male relatives treat them in all money matters. This is 
doubtless in the great majority of cases a sound plea, but it cannot be 
made to cover Gail Hamilton's. It is hardly possibie that a woman who 
has for some years pursued political and social essay-writing as an 
occupation, and who has recently in a book advocated the abolition of 
the public higher education, can be ignorant that there is no honest 
banking which can pay 96 per cent. per annum on deposits. It is con- 
sequently difficult to avoid the conclusion that she knew that the earlier 
depositors in Mrs. Howe’s bank would be paid out of funds supplied by 
the later ones, and that when she invested her Southern friend’s money 
in it it was with the hope of getting it out again at the expense of other 
speculators before the inevitable crash came. Undoubtedly plenty of male 
essayists and politicians are capable of making investments of this sort, 
but we have not yet beard of one who has had the audacity to come out 
in print in defence of such a speculation and in“denunciation of 
who exposed it. Gail Hamilton’s performance is important as touching 
the expectation of many that the entrance of women into the political 

‘] 


those 


arena would exert a purifying influence on politics, and we wish Colone 
Higginson would discuss it from this point of view. 





The Democratic factions in this city have, after long deliberation 
and a good deal of wrangling, agreed upon the candidates for county 
offices to be chosen next month. Their conferences have been con- 
ducted on the lowest plane of politics and in the main by a vulgar order 
of politicians, and of course a common self-distrust quite as much as any 
interest in the good effects of their union upon the party at large has 
produced their concert. The mayoralty was naturally the chief office 
in dispute, and the withdrawal of Mr. Schell, whose close intimacy with 
John Kelly rendered him especially objectionable, affords matter for 
congratulation. But whether the nomination of Mr. W. R. Grace is in 
this respect much better seems extremely doubtful. Of all the names 
presented by Irving Hall to Tammany he seems to have been by far 
the most Satisfactory, and he is reported to be an intimate friend of Car- 
dinal McCloskey, who is a near connection of Mr. Kelly. So far as we 


are aware, nothing is known to his discredit, though the 77mes refers 
to his connection with the receivership of the bankrupt Continental 
Life Insurance Company, and says significantly that it “will be inves- 
tigated and reported in due time.” 


He is a “ business man,” no politi- 
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cian, has made a reputation for philanthropy, and is an Irish Roman 
Catholic. The city has never had a Catholic mavor, nor since colonial 
times, we believe, one who was not a native, and both these circum- 
stances are likely to be heard from on the local stumy 

We trust no more weight will be attached to them, however, than 
campaign necessities absolutely demand, not only because in this city 
such an argument would be sure to prove a boomerang, but because 
hostility to what is perfectly constitutional and, superficially at least, 
perfec uy safe is sure to affect the sensitiveness of those thus attacked 
in a way to intensify whatever tendencies they may have that are ob- 
jected to. If the history of the Roman Catholic question proves anv- 


thing it is that aggressive Protestant timidity is certain to be taken for 
bigotry, and resisted with all the force of a sincere sense of wrong. 
There is, moreover, abundant reason for opposing Mr. Grace on other 
grounds, The hope of improved administration in local government 
here rests almost wholly in the chance of the election by hook or by 


crook of some thoroughly independent mayor, as the first beginnings of 
reform must proceed from better appointments. T 
a responsible party behind him is idle, there 
+] 


party ” of any sort in the citv. The 7?mes’s suggestion that the Re- 
publicans select some good Democrat to run against Mr. Grace seems 
sensible to us; but after our experience with Mr. Cooper—a mayor 


of conspicuously good intentions and of 1hi-SUCCESS IN CX- 


conspicuous 
ecuting them—this needs to be supplemented by advice for the selec- 
tion of fit aldermen; otherwise, the Republican machine, which is to 


the full as bad as either of the Democratic ones, may be relied upon to 


balk all the reforming efforts of the mayor by a Common Council 
alliance, as it has done in the case of Mavor Coop 

Following the elections in Ohio and Indiana, United States 4 and 
44 per cent. bonds advanced in market price about 2 per cent. As the 
outstanding issue of these bonds is about one tho | million of dollars 
the advance represents an increase in the market value of this form of 
the public credit of about $20,009,000 ina gle week, and for the 
most part in the two days after the result of these elections became 
known. Railroad securities of all kinds also advanced in price largely, 


and Stock Exchange speculation was buoyant. In the trade markets 


there was also some improvement in prices, and the reason generally 


given Was a restoration ¢ t pudiic coniidence, Fore ign specie Con- 


tinues to flow to this country, although the receipts during the last week 


were smaller than of late, namely, $2,831,790, making the total since 


the beginning of August $34,451,556, against $44,400,417 last year; and 


$39,600,429 since January I last, against $50,5 ng the cor- 
I 


responding period in 1879. The business of the country—general 
trade and transportation—continues large, so that it may be said that at 
present there is a good prospect ¢ fana dance of mone 

The news from Europe is unusually meagre. The Porte has agreed 
to surrender Dulcigno unconditionally, and commissioners were ap- 
pointed on the part of the Porte and Montenegro, respectively, to ar- 
range the matter; but when they came together it was found that Riza 
Pasha raised new difficulties, touching not simply the form but the sub- 
stance, and at this writing the surrender has not taken place and the 


doubt as to whether when they preceed to 
ked by the All 


ver, that when the 


Montenegrins are still in 


take possession they will not be atta anians. It appears 


to be certain, how surrender does take place the 
German and Austrian and French fleets will go home; and if Mr. Glad- 
stone chooses to menace the Turks on the Greek question he will have 
only the co-operation of Italy and Russia to count upon. Germany is 
said to be more and more nervous about the consequences of pushing 
the matter any further. 


In France the decrees against the religious orders are being steadily 
executed. The Carmelites have just been ousted and the evil day is 


not far off for the others. 


some signs of life by asking Prince Napoleon to receive a deputation 


The Bonapartists have begun again to show 


which is to request him to resign the succession in favor of his son 
but he has answered by refusing to receive it and re- 


nent to mind their own business. 


Prince Victor; 


iia i tl sncocters of tl Reine 
yuesting the concocters of the movet 
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We have not been backward ourselves in condemning President 


THE LESSON OF THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS. 
Hayes’s policy with regard to the reform of the civil service. We have 


FIAHE October elections have not absolutely settled the result of the | considered it, judged by the standard set up in his letter of acceptance. 
Py ential election, but they have made it almost certain. | both inconsistent and vacillating, and as regards the use made of the 

| rif t Yemocrats carry N York, it now seems in the highest | offices at the South after his election : something worse than inconsistens 
ree improbable that they will be able to get the twelve votes which | and vacillating. But the fault we have found with it is that he has not 
will still be necessary to give them the Presidency. If they cannot get | gone further towards fulfilling his own promises. The fault found with 
them from Indiana they are still less likely to get them from Connecti- | it by Messrs. Conkling and Blaine and the other “ practical men” is that 


cut or New Jersey, the remaining two doubtful States. Moreover, the | he should have made any such promises at all, and have gone any distanc: 
majority in Ohio is not only large but unexpectedly large, and the ma- | whatever towards fulfilling them. They do not judge him by the stan- 
jority in Indiana is also very large, considering that the Republicans | dard he set up, but by their own standard—that is, the Administration 
had very good reason to fear that they would there have no majority at | of General Grant. They have held that in so far as his principles and 
all, or, at best, only as many hundreds as they actually have thousands. | practice differed from those of General Grant he was wrong, and 
hey are, of course, very exultant, and with good reason, and will go to | wrought injury to the party; that his Administration was, in short, an 
the polls in November with a well-founded assurance of victory. Ina | evil for which the proper cure was another term of General Grant, or of 
aman such as Mr. Blaine, who would follow General Grant's methods. 

Now, how do we know whether an administration is injurious to the 
party or not?) How do we know what the party feels, or thinks, or de- 


time of exultation men are naturally enough not much disposed for re- 


flection, and yet the occasion is one in which a little reflection on some 


of the facts which the late State elections have made prominent may be 
very profitable, even in the short interval which now separates us from | sires, or, in short, in what condition the party is? Solely by the elec- 
All indications, as has been proved a hundred times, except the 


the Presidential election. | tions. 

The most prominent of these facts is this: that during the eight | vote at the polls, are deceptive. The opinions and prophecies of news- 
l papers and individual politicians are at every election shown to be erro- 
of the Republican party highly approved of and considered, from the | neous. In fact, it may be said that for all practical purposes the party 
exists, is visible, and submits itself to examination only on election- 
losing ground at the polls until, in 1876, it had ceased to control the | day. What Mr. Conkling says, or Mr. Blaine says, or Mr. Logan says 
is of no sort of consequence unless it is confirmed by the vote. The 


years of General Grant’s Presidency, which all the practical politicians 
party point of view, admirably conducted, the party went on steadily 


House of Representatives, and was aware that it would in the next 
Congress cease to control the Senate. It would have lost the Presi- | vote shows whether the party is gaining strength or declining, and 
nothing else does show it conclusively. Judged by this test, and 


dency but for practices in three Southern States which most people now 
judged, too, from the managing politicians’ point of view, Mr. Hayes’s 


admit to have been at least questionable. It lost at the Presidential 
election New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana, and Mr. | Administration has been curiously successful. It found the Republican 
party so weakened and discredited that it had lost fourteen States and 
the control of Congress, and only succeeded in retaining its hold on the 
Presidency by what its adversaries considered a fraud. Under it the 
Republicans have been gradually regaining their ascendency in Con- 
gress, and the last election of Mr. Hayes’s term will probably, indeed 


Sb 
almost certainly, restore it completely. It has increased the majorities 


Hayes only carried his own State of Ohio by the very small plurality 
of 7,516. It must be borne in mind that during the previous eight 
years the machinery of the Federal Government was managed just 
as Messrs. Conkling, Blaine, Morton, Logan, Chandler, and the other 
Republican chiefs thought it ought to be managed. General Grant 


was, in fact, their ideal President, and his policy, in all that con- 

cerned the party interest, was in their eyes hardly capable of improve- | in the States in which under General Grant it barely escaped defeat. 
It has “ carried ” Indiana by the largest majority since 1872, a problem 
to which General Grant gave much attention but to which his tactics 
were never quite equal. It has caused Ohio to pronounce for General 


ment. Mr. Conkling had control of the New York Custom-house, and 
General Butler, during the latter part of the Grant Administration, of 
the Boston Custom-house. The civil service in all its branches was 
freely and undisguisedly used for the furtherance of the party interests. | Garfield by a plurality three times as large as that which it gave Mr. 
Of the revival of prosperity in all branches of industry, 


There was nothing “ goody-goody” in the management of it. The | Hayes himself. 
South, too, was kept in the condition which Mr. Blaine thought most | and of the restoration of order to the finances, and of the rapid reduction 
important—that is, the States were governed by bands of Northern | of the public debt under its rule we do not need to speak, The Repub- 
politicians, whose authority was supported by the interference of the | lican politicians have been describing these things with much fulness 
Federal troops. during the last three months on every stump inthe land. In short, from 

When Mr. Hayes came into office this policy was changed. All | the material point of view, the contrast between the United States as 
Federal interference, or threat of interference, or assertion of right to | Mr. Hayes found them and the United States as he leaves them is pro- 
interfere, at the South was abandoned. In his distribution of patronage | digious. Wealth, population, exports, imports, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, immigration have all grown under him with marvellous rapidity. 
spoken in these columns. But this first fault committed, the system of | “Oh!” but it will be said by the Stalwarts, “it is not to the Adminis- 
using the Federal patronage for the purposes of active electioneer- | tration we are indebted for all this; it is due to the wise legislation of 
ing was abandoned. Mr. Conkling was deprived of his custom-house ; | Republican Congresses and the industry and enterprise of the people.” 
General Butler was deprived of his. As a general rule the use of the | To which we reply that every Stalwart is compelled, by the language 
offices for partisan purposes was taken away from members of both | used by him during the present canvass in describing the mischief which 
There have been exceptions to this rule, and some perhaps | would be wrought by Hancock’s election, to acknowledge that it zs due 
rather flagrant ones, but on the whole there was a marked change from | in the main to Mr. Hayes’s Administration. General Hancock, if elected, 
the Grant régime, a change so great as to disgust and alienate every poli- | could not legislate. He could, like Mr. Hayes, only veto and recom- 
tician of much prominence in the party, and cause the two most promi- | mend, and take care that the laws were faithfully executed. Neverthe- 
-Messrs. Conkling and Blaine—to break off all relations with the | less, a thousand orators and a thousand newspapers have been assuring 
us ever since July 1 that on General Hancock’s conduct within this nar- 
reproach or contempt. Pains were taken at Republican State conven- | row sphere it would depend whether our credit was destroyed, our in- 
tions to make all reference to the Administration in the platforms either | dustry wrecked, and the Treasury emptied by jobs, and that this con- 
duct would probably justify the worst fears of his enemies. In fact, 
party or proved indifferent to its interests, and the eulogies on General | the happy condition of public and private affairs, which has for this 
Grant were often so worded as to serve the purpose of a condemnation | reason been used as the strongest and most effective argument against 
of his successor. Nor was there any sign of an abatement of this hos- | him, must, if he can destroy it and if General Garfield can preserve it, 
tility as time went by. It is only three weeks since Mr. Conkling | have been largely the work of the President whom one or the other of 


opened the present canvass in this State by a speech in which a care- them will succeed. The triumph of the party in the election of General 
Garfield, which now seems likely if not certain, will be a sort of crown or 


at the South there was much to condemn, of which we have often 


Houses. 


nent— 
President and Cabinet, and to refer to them in public ¢ ily in terms of 


slighting or cold, on the ground that it had in some manner betrayed the 


fully-framed insult to President Haves was a leading feature. 
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seal of Mr. Hayes’s policy if the reasons given by Republican orators 
for not electing General Hancock have any force whatever. 

\]l this points irresistibly to a conclusion which we trust General 
Garfield will take to heart, and which he seems to have overlooked 
when he wrote his letter of acceptance. This conclusion is that the 
professional politicians, of whom Mr. Conkling is the type and head, 
a not skilful politicians in any but the narrowest sense of that term. 

hey manage conventions dextrously, but they do not manage a party 
so as to give it victory at the polls. Their tactics are not adapted to 
the battle-field, however strong on the parade-ground. They are very 
like the Russian grand-duke who objected to war because it spoiled 
the “set up ’’ of the troops. 
advocate are, in short, whatever merits they may have, not the things 
They 
might suit some party, but it is evidently not the Republican party. 
There may be a country which could be successfully governed accord- 
ing to Mr. Conkling’s ideas, but apparently not this country. When he 
thought things were going beautifully the Republican party was rapidly 
losing the Government ; during the last four years, when he has thought 


The things which these men admire and 


which give majorities to the Republican party at the polls. 


it was going to the devil, it has been rapidly regaining the Govern- 
ment, and is finally achieving victories long unknown in behalf of a 
candidate whose nomination almost made him sick, and whom he can- 
not name without signs of disgust. So that the true policy for the next 
Republican President would seem to call for not less Hayes and more 
Grant, but a good deal more Hayes and no Grant at all; and to indicate 
not that the advice of the professionals ought to be more closely 
followed, but that the complete loss of it, such as Mr. Hayes has 
had to put up with, is the surest guarantee of party triumphs. If the 
ordinary rules of prudence are of any use in politics, nothing which 
has not come to pass can be more certain than that if the persons 
who have been foremost in reviling Mr. Hayes had had their way during 
the past four years, General Hancock's election would to-day be as- 
sured beyond peradventure. 


GENERAL HANCOCK’S ESCAPADE ON THE TARIFF. 
JE ventured, on the 12th of August last (No. 789), to maintain the 
desirableness of having Presidential candidates take the stump 
on their own behalf in the canvass, on the ground that the practice 
would tend to improve both the nominations and the platforms. We 


said: 


“The great flaw in the working of the governmental machine in our 
time is the absence of any direct responsibility to the public on the part 
of officers, and the absence of any direct means of communication be- 
tween them. If Presidential candidates had always been expected to 
justify and commend on the stump the party nomination, there is very 
little doubt that the practice of nominating obscure and mediocre men 
and keeping them in strict seclusion till the election, would never have 
sprung up; and the candidate, on the other hand, would not have been 
able, as he is now, to protect himself against all responsibility by 
taking shelter behind the party. His position towards the public, in 
short, would have undergone an assimilation, in many ways desirable, to 
that of the chief of the cabinet in England. The party would not ven- 
ture to nominate a man who could not make a good figure in the pub- 
lic presentation of his views on the leading questions of the day, or 
who had no views to present on such questions. Knowing well, too, 
that if he took the stump he would have to explain the party position 
on these questions, not vaguely or evasively but explicitly, they would 
probably be more careful to furnish him a platform which would bear 
being expounded. In expounding it, too, he would necessarily commit 
himself distinctly on all matters of importance, and would thus furnish 
the voters with very valuable memoranda to be used in watching and 
criticising his Presidential career.” 

We had little idea when this was written that General Hancock 
would, by this time, furnish a striking illustration of the soundness of 
our position. But this he has done. He was nominated on the old 
system. Asa politician he was both “mediocre and obscure,” and we 
concluded that of course he would be kept in “strict seclusion ” and 
silence until after the election, both because the Democratic platform 
would not bear exposition, and because, if it would, he was not compe- 
tent to expound it. His letter of acceptance strengthened this impres- 
sion. It was the letter of a man who wished well to his country but 
knew nothing about its political business, and it might, in fact, have 


Nation. 


} 





285 
been written by any well-wisher of the country —the Emperor William 
for instance. It must, therefore, have caused his supporters a genuine 
and by no means pleasant surprise when he escaped from custody 
by telegraphing his congratulations to Mr, Plaisted, the newly-elected 
Fusionist Governor of Maine, for chese congratulations, if they meant 


] 


anything, must have meant approval of Plaisted’s views on finance, 


g, 
and were therefore, fro fanto, an exposition of the Democrati: position 
on the currency. Plaisted and his supporters favor the issue of all 
currency by the Government, and the abolition of all banks of issue; 
and if General Hancock is glad of their triumph at the polls it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that he favors an increased issue of green- 
banks. 


backs, and the withdrawal of the circulation of the national 
This is a very startling proposal, particularly when unaccompanied 
by any plan for making and keeping Government paper redeemable 
in coin. It would produce, if carried out, an extraordinary disturb- 
ance in the business of the country and make the financial future, al- 
ready disagreeably uncertain, more uncertain than ever. 

General Hancock, however, did not stop here. There were prob- 
ably few things for which the public was less prepared at his hands 
than an exposition of the Democratic position regarding the tariff. We 
took occasion a few weeks ago to point out the ambiguity of the phrase 
“tariff for revenue only,” used in the Democratic platform. There is 
now no doubt that this was inserted without any thought of its impor- 
tance, and without any intention of dwelling on it or acting on it. No 
Democratic orator has interpreted it on the stump, and the conclusion 
is irresistible that the party did not mean to make it an “issue” in 
the canvass. But if they did not mean to make it an issue they ought 
not to have said anything about it. If they did mean to make it an 
issue they ought to have explained fully what they understood by it, 
and in what manner, if they got into power, they meant to act on it. 
Nothing can well be more important to the business men of the country 
than information of this kind from any party which is asking to be en- 
trusted with the government. We have made no secret in these col- 
umns of our objections to the tariff now in force, but we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that a proposal to convert the present tariff into a reve- 
nue tariff at one stroke, considering the enormous investments which 
have been made under the former within the last twenty years, sounds 
to us like the suggestion of an insane person. It is hardly possible any 
rational and intelligent Democrat can have had anything of the kind in 
mind. A revenue tariff, whenever resorted to, must be introduced very 
slowly and with ample notice to manufacturers, and any one who advo- 
cates it is bound to tell people within what period and by what pro- 
cesses he proposes tomake the change. If the Democratic platform had 
been a sincere expression of party policy, as it ought to have been, this 
duty would have been assigned to competent orators, and the halls 
would have been ringing all over the country during the past three 
months with tariff discussions, and General Hancock would either have 
been instructed to keep dead silence about the subject and leave it to 
be treated by the experts, or have been crammed so as to make a re- 
spectable deliverance to the interviewers. All these precautions, how- 
ever, were neglected. The tariff plank was apparently not intended for 
exposition by anybody, and then perhaps the least competent man in 
the party, the candidate himself, was allowed to expound it. 

Of his exposition made to the reporter of a New Jersey newspaper, 
and subsequently revised and amended in a letter to Mr, Randolph, 
written with the view of doing away with the unfortunate impression the 
interview produced, we do not need to speak in detail. In fact there is 
The General's talk about the tariff is that of 
a man who knows nothing about it, and who apparently, until he began 
to talk, had never thought about it. 


him in this ignorance. 


nothing in it to discuss. 


There is nothing discreditable to 
He is a soldier, and soldiers, as a general rule, 
know nothing, and are not expected to know anything, about tariffs. 
The soldier's business is to smash people who will not get out of the 
way, and to the successful performance of this duty no knowledge about 
tariffs would contribute anything. General Hancock was nominated 
because he held the Cemetery at Gettysburg against the rebels, and this 
feat he might have performed without ever having heard of the tariff. 


Moreover, those who nominated him knew he had no know ledge about 
tariffs, but they expected to get him through the canvass on the old plan 
without having this fact brought prominently to light. His indiscretion 
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still in part military, but his ignorance of civil affairs and insensibility to We want to see Jim Garfield guide our glorious Ship of State 
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purely political considerations were just as great as General Hancock's. Jim Garfield's Ep front ! 
. . . Pe na eo, | | id be a sin to fail to win 
His messages during his eight years abounded with recommendations With Garfield at the front! 


which were for the most part puerile and to which Congress never paid | , P ; 
at lor I t 5 7. I There was a marked contrast between his conduct, too, after taking the front 


id that of his rival, which Mr. Wm, O. Stoddard thus subtly emphasi 
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any attention. His treatment of the Cabinet as a personal staff gave 


rise to innumerable scandals and abuses. No ¢ 
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Napoleon failed, or made no pretence of trying; and the Duke of Wel- peak x yooteg ‘Come _ 

lington failed—how lamentably, the latest volume of his letters has more “We'll give "em Hail Columby' 17" 

fully revealed. Washington succeeded, but Washington was an excep- Inspiriting incidents of General Garfield's career, antedating his marti 
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but the atrocity of platitude. It is obvious that Fletcher ef Saltoun had no | At a meeting in St. Louis it is reported that ‘‘ the entire assemblage rose 
prophetic vision of the direction of the course of empire, and that his famous and sung with great warmth and fechnigue a song entitled ‘ Columbia’ 


aphorism applied in our instance ludicrously falls short. At all events, great Call,’”’ of which the chorus is: 


ions are needed to stimulate the nati l muse t nv sincerity of utter 
occasions are needed to stimulate the national muse to any sincerity cf utter- “Then hip-hip hurrah! Welcome be the fray 
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barren in this regard—unless, which is manifestly stretching a point, we are 
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Still another issues the challenge: 4 
Garfield and A r! theret! 1, 
Match their h in he 
Springfield Republican, we have observed, is disgusted at this loose 
ciation, and says ‘‘ It isn’t l sort of mixture to carol about,” 1 


and in 
1 
he 


fancy the effect will not be istrous, any event it is clearly 1 
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» the campaign harper for following t ore written for him by the 
i D> i > e 





1. Moreover, the party opponents of General Arthur have had a 
very free fling at the wing with which he is known tosympathize most acutely, 
| can afford ge nerosity. His closest friend was thus referred to before the 


:omination by an Ohio balladist, who, like General Garfield, was a 


warm 


upporter of Secretary Sherman. The latter, he says, 


“ — may not gush in rhetoric 
Like the ‘Senataw from New Yo'’k 
But he don't o’erflow with bile an ‘ 
And airs, and poppycock !"’ 


This writer continues— 
** He may nc 


t have the ‘ magr 
Of the‘ ht’ 
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said clan fared bad 


the 


of other 
1 subjects for 


A ribald burlesque thus 


And the one and all, at hand sin 


their own household as soon as it was clear they were beate 


ly gers oO 
-? = . 


n ane 
>. 


itiric Or eleg 
rs to 


iac verse instead of odes and pean 


ref both Blaine and Grant: 


*“* What is tl 





eve lant, 
yua t Id 
peeds to ¢ ago to int 
e's not the only goose, 
ere are other geese inthe squawking train, 
And the rabid, frantic squawks we hear 
Are the squawks they squawk for the m f Maine, 





And he's got tl and his name i 


mother ? 
crow, 


“ What is that, 
my child"; 


lice Philadel! 


poet exults over the defeat of Logan and the clan Cameron in this wise : 


—the rest is easily anticipated. An abandoned and ntious phia 


“| hear the pibroch sou 

rhe wail o° « 
*Tis the (s) Lo 
My heart for yer tauntin’ and br 





espa 


an o' sorrow 


And, to crown all, an equally reckless rhymester, of whose residence we 


ignorant, embalms a humiliating incident of the Grant ‘‘ boom” in the 


lowing fantasy : 


i 


damn 





bea 1 shame,’ cried Fred 








t 
nd s 





Bowed his head, 


Wept like a water-cart, it is sai 
And howled like a buil-d under h 
> said, with eyes red, 
‘ The empire is dead, 


y ain't got any use for our inointe 
It savors of hypercriticism, of course (and we have designed only a cursory 
not a critical review), but we cannot help suggesting that the last line would 


have read better 


This, however, is a detail, 
the main point being clearly divorced from diction and of sufficient explicit- 


‘ They hain’t got no use,” ete. 


The Chicago /nter-Ocean’s ‘* Stalwart Three Hun 


ness to be very effective. g 


dred "— 






man was afra 
Noble three | 
vard the boom 
ne for Grant,’ Cor 
With a will all obeyed 
All of three hundred !’ 





—sounds very feeble in contrast, despite the inspiring view taken of the 


courage required to obey Mr. Conkling ; reflecting on Balaklava, too, one 


can but attribute the parody to one of the noble band of Irish Republic 


ins 


of whose cordial praises the Republican press has of late been full. 


The Democratic bards seem to us, as we say, to have been less successf 


in glorification of their candidate, but they have ‘‘ got in” some good blows 
in the way of satiric verse. Even here, however, they have been greatly as- 
sisted by Republican maladroitness, which, possibly owing to the greater 


t thar 
nt than 


amount of mental activity among Republicans, has been more abunda 


: Democratic ingenuity. None of the stanzas pointed with choral allusions to 
‘* 329" and antistrophes chanting references to ‘‘ back-pay,” ‘‘ Crédit Mo- 
bilier,” and ‘‘ De Golyer” that we have seen, for example, are so effective as 
this cheering adjuration : 

« 


“Wake, O Republicens! wake ! 
Wake and be active once more ! 
Fear not the gale— 
Crowd on the sail 
Head the old 


ship to the shore! 





This is only equalled by the ‘‘ war-cry” uttered after the Maine election by 
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titled in the one case ‘‘ The Democrats mu 2) ind in the ot} si 
Republicans mu Die,’ written by the sar unscrupulous poet and with 
identical truculenc 
FRANCE AND HER FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
PARIS, Sept. 30, 1880. 


QINCE the visit of the King of 
N policy of bsolute non-interve 
for all the men in power after 1871 ; 


directed foreign affairs invariably fc 


>to Paris France has abandoned the 
which had become a kind of dogma 


all the sion 


A 


ministers who had in 


succe 


lowing this policy of total passivity. 














new to have pervaded a portion of our political world h 
f ny of \ f } é Initium sapientia timor 
I> | ri of t | of cecupation of so many 
f 1 ‘ oO ' that the country large 

lt t ll wilt Phe Republi have missed 

nity of to tl | that the right of making peace or war 

¢ lef | t ry I of n, that tl ence of the 

| u nn >t nt } choice of it own conduct 
that the Republic will for ever protect it against such adventures as the Mexi- 
( r or the f l war uinst Germany. These doctrines have sunk very 
deep into the conscience of the nation ; whenever there is the slightest fear of a 
European complication there is at once a feeling of uneasiness which no in- 
ternal question can produce. In all matters of interior politics the country 
has become absolutely optimistic ; it fears no more the dangers which the poli- 
tical Jeremiahs denounce, it does not even dread the Commune; and _ the 
rul 4 the monuments burnt in 1871, and not yet reconstructed, seem to 
teach Paris but one lesson—a new siege of Paris must not take place, the ‘‘ ob- 
sidional folly’ must not again be felt by the faubourgs. All the ravings 


of the Rocheforts, the Felix Pyats, and others fall on indifferent ears ; their ar- 


ticles are but the pickles which are thrown every day into the political dish. 


1 


Paris is happy, Paris is amused, Paris makes money. The great houses of 


ic as the Republicans in power, and for the last few years 


our monetary market has only known buvers; immense fortunes have been 
peculators who under: he temper of the country. 


made by the toodt Our 5 per 





cents, Which were issued after the war at 82, have now reached the price of 120, 
and you meet people everywhere who prophesy that they will still continue to 
rise. ‘The dream of a new war has been dismissed like a nightmare. The 


German Government has done everything in its power to convince the French 


people that it is completely indifferent to the form of government in France— 
very minister of foreign affairs, in his turn, has been treated as ‘* persona 
grata,” every ambassador to Berlin the same; and the French are now 
thoroughly convinced that they can do anything they like at home without 
giving offence to their neighbors, 

rhe attachment to peace is so great in the country that the most danger- 
ous weapon which was used against the ‘‘16th of May” was the rumor, 
spread all over France, that MacMahon and the monarchical party were 
not as completely tied to policy of peace as the Kepublicans ; that the 
Duc Decazes had been coquetting with Prince Gortchakoff ; that a strong 
Conservative Government in France would find alliances in Europe, and 
would in consequence sooner or later be tempted to interfere in Euro- 
pean affairs. This beliei was the deathblow to the enterprise of the 16th 
of May ; and, whether Europe believed sincerely or affected to believe that 
the Duc de Broglie and his friends had warlike designs, the triumph of the 


Republicans in the general elections of 1877 was hailed with joy by the old 


monarchical governments of Europe. The Eastern war had broken out 
shortly before the beginning of that great party struggle in France ; it ran 
its course while France was considered as sequestered in Europe. ‘lo 
be sure, her representatives took part in the diplomatic conferences—in 


the Conference 


but it was generally understood that we tvere there only ‘‘ for ornament,” 


at Constantinople, afterwards at the Congress of Berlin ; 


like furnishing pictures in an apartment. Much courtesy was shown us, 
and we were even allowed to make some sort of incidental and imma- 
terial propositions We spoke for the Greeks, but it seemed to us as 
well as to Europe that our love for the Greeks was essentially platonic. 
fime went on, and the famous alliance of the three Emperors was dis- 
olved. <A sort of political imbroglio began, in which it was not the Duc 
de Broglie, but his prin ipal opponent, who began to give signs of an inten- 
tion of dragging France out of her isolation, Our policy has become more 
aciive, and finally we have tied our action to the European concert in Eastern 
afiairs. ‘There are now two politics face to face—one official, the other more 
occult. It is understood that the Republique Francaise is the mouth-piece 
of the occult power, the minister-maker, the President of the Chamber of De- 
puties. From his palace of the Elysée-Bourbon Gambetta directs the occult 
diplomacy, while close by, on the Quai d’Orsay, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs directs the official diplomacy. These two diplomacies have ceased to 
be in thorough accord, and the results of this disagreement are already ap- 
parent. At the great review of the fleet at Cherbourg the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies allowed himself to be carried away by a passion which 
he had long seemed to suppress ; his’mysterious and oracular words about the 
" about the injuries done to France which would 


It was 


‘* immanent justice of things, 
sooner or later be repaired, produced a great impression in Germany, 
the first time that something vea/ was said, something which was not the con- 


ventional talk of the diplomatic drawing-rooms. The lion did not quite 


var, but he felt his claws ; and this half-consciovs, half-unconscious outburst 
of patriotism and of national pride took place after France had reviewed her 
umy, given to the regiments their new flags, and immediately after the fleet 


. 2? d* b 
had been inspected by the President of the Republic. 
Since Mr. Gladstone has taken the Premiership in England the relations 
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between some of the men who are in power in England and the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies have been incessant. While the struggle betwe 
the Liberals and the Conservatives was going on, Lord Granville to 
great pains to explain that the English Liberals could not help the Govern- 


ment of the National Defence in 1870, but that they had no hostility towards 


the successors of the Empire. On the contrary, the English Liberals offered 


to the French Republicans a sort of new ‘ cordial alliance.” They were 


quite ready to recommence the Crimean war with them. They tried in every 


possible way to draw the French Republic away from other alliances, and to 


iem on their side. The English aliiance is at no time a thing to be 





incline t 
despised, and it cannot be very surprising if some of the leaders of publi: 
opinion here, remembering of what value the English alliance was to Napo- 
leon IIT., imagined that it could still be of value now. The whole history oj 
the last few months has been a gradual vesserrement between France and 
England, 


result is now apparent. 


This work was done entirely outside of the Chambers, but th 
A line of common action has been adopted against 
Purkey, but the leaders of this common action have been all along Franc 
1 England. 


was different from the spirit of France and England. 


an The other Powers joined in the movement, but their spirit 
Dulcigno has been the 
first objective of the common action. But the difficulties have already begun, 
It was imagined that Turkey would give way at once before a demonstration 
of all the great Powers, and if this demonstration had been successful other 
demonstrations would have been tried. The frontier of Greece has been 
drawn by diplomacy, as a diamond cuts a line on a pane of glass; give it a 
simple knock and the glass is divided. 

Public opinion its now fairly alarmed by the Dulcigno demonstration. It 
is felt that the great Powers cannot remain in a ridiculous situation, Some- 
thing must and something will be done. But France is not in @ wariil 
mood ; she feels that her occult diplomats have engaged her more than she 
likes to be engaged, and her official diplomats are trying to undo the work of 
The more some men are showing an adventurous 
Freycinet has denounced 


the occult diplomacy. 
spirit the more it becomes necessary to be humble. 
officially the policy of ‘‘jactance”’; his successor has been chosen becaus: 
he wrote for German reviews articles with no trace of ‘‘ jactance.”’ It is 
dangerous to be proud to-day and modest to-morrow. Successive fits of 
‘*hauteur” and of supineness are not as dignified as a constant attitude of 
reserve. The Eastern Question has been again opened, and it is impossible 
to predict how the European union will be dissolved, and how the force 
which are now at work will group themselves in the end. The situation i 
all the more obscure because in England as well as in France a sudden 
change is always possible. The triumph of Mr. Gladstone was a surpris 
to the world. Who knows who will triumph in France, the friends of 
‘* peace at any price,” the partisans of absolute non-intervention, or th 
politicians who are ready to use the strong arms which ten years of peace and 


of prosperity have now placed in the hands of France? 


THE PIUS-VEREIN AT CONSTANCE. 

Paris, Oct. 4, 1880. 
“T*HE parliamentary vacation is now approaching its close. We shall soon 
judge of the course of policy to be pursued by the new Ministry. 01 
thing is certain: it will be as pacific as M. de Freycinet’s. The name cf the 
new Minister for Foreign Affairs is a sufficient guarantee of this, as has been 
already observed by M. Gambetta’s paper, the Republique Frangaise. Tha 
is evidently the reason why M. Grévy considers it a duty to burden M. Bar- 
thélemy Saint-Hilaire at his age with such an onerous post, but it also proves 
how necessary it was to reassure Europe. There was no better way of show- 
ing how unwilling France was to adopt a venturesome policy, for M, Barthe- 
lemy Saint-Hilaire is the personification of the policy of M. Thiers, of whom 
he was the intimate friend and private secretary at the time of his presidency. 
There is no man more respected in France, and deservedly so, for his entire 
disinterestedness and austerity. A translator of Aristotle, he is the true stoic 
of our Republic. The chief business and great difficulty of the new Ministry 
is the religious dispute ; it remains to be seen how they will contrive to settle 
matters satisfactorily to the Left without causing dissension throughout the 
country. ‘To appreciate the gravity of this struggle we must not confine our- 
selves within the frontiers of France; it is going on everywhere in Europe. 
The Ultramontane party is identically the same in all countries: 1t forms a 
single army under one flag. Consequently, it is interesting to mark how it has 
behaved on those battlefields where it has encountered the bravest and most 
powerful enemies—I mean in the German Empire, pre-eminently the country 
of the Culturkampf. 

An important meeting has just been held at Constance, from which we 
may gather information respecting the principles and disposition of the Ultra- 
montane party throughout the world: it was the general meeting of the 
German Catholics, who are also designated as the Pius-Verein. 1 particu- 
larly wished to be present, under existing circumstances, and was able to con- 
vince myself of the strict solidarity which unites the German and French 
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Ultramontanes, so that in speaking of the meeting at Constance I remain 


French ground, for, as its name indicates, Ultramontanism is interna- 
nal. Allow me, then, to give you a brief account of what I saw and heard 


Constance, as it will be useful, I think, in order to understand better the 


situdes of the religious struggle in my country as they are disc] 


dst d, ana 


cknowledge 


erhaps may be a sure means of foreseeing their issue. I musta 


wing heard at Constance more than one speech really eloquent and even 
want with humor and originality. On an average, the Gerfian-Catholic 
conferences appear to me superior to analogous assemblies in France. I ats 
tribute this superiority in the clerical orators to their contact with university 
men during their studies. For the most part they have not lost there a sin- 
gle one of their narrow doctrines, but they adopt more the language of the 
world, 

A word first as to their origin, These German-Catholic conferences date 
from the year 1849, the commencement of the formidable religious reaction 
which followed the return from Gaéta. ‘They took the name of the Pope, 
and were called Pius-Verein. At that epoch this name was significative of 
it meant the most unbridled Ultramontanism. The soci- 


ety which adopted it as a symbol engaged itself to work for the triumph 


their programme : 


of the Pope’s infallibility and whatever is implied in that doctrine. Men 
had not then, as now, arrived at universal subjection, ‘The truly Christian 
spirit which distinguished Dalberg, and especially Wessenberg of Con- 
stance, Was not extinct in the German episcopacy ; the university men main- 
It may be said that the ¢lite of German Catho- 
The Pius-Verein, the beloved 
offspring of the Roman Gest, had but one aim: to crush this opposition. 


tained the same principles. 


licism was influenced by the same spirit. 


They found no better means of obtaining that end than by organizing a sort 
of democratic agitation, provoking the masses to overwhelm in their excite- 
ment the recalcitrant notabilities of the Church. A preponderant role was 
everywhere assigned to laymen in France and Germany, not for the purpose 
of increasing the liberty of Christian people, but in order, by popular 
pressure, to annul the rights of the episcopacy, which looked upon the Pius- 
Verein with coldness. ‘To borrow from liberty its mode of action was a 
master-stroke of Jesuitism, for thus they more effectually suppressed it. We 
know these terrible laymen, more fanatic than monks of the Middle Ages, 
who, with insult upon’ their lips, rule the Church. They are violent, like 
revolutionists ; but their disturbances are similar to those of the ancient Rus- 
sians, who rebelled only to give greater force to the despotism of their czars. 
Such are the laymen who presided at the formation of the German-Catholic 
general assemblies. 

The first meeting took place at Mainz in 1849, and in 1854 the jubilee 
of Boniface VIII. was there celebrated with great pomp. The society then 
established a prosperous offshoot in Switzerland. Its influence in following 
years became considerable in spite of the protest of many eminent men, such 
as the learned Hirscher, who complained bitterly against these irregular, in- 
competent, and insubordinate gatherings, whose object was to secure for 
papacy a blind adulation. None the less they continued to develop, silenc- 
ing all opposition and triumphing over episcopacy. It will Le seen by what 
has just passed at Constance how far they have triumphed over the regular 
authorities of the Church. 
infallibility was established the Pius-Verein had no further object, but the po- 


It seemed that when ence the doctrine of Papal 


litical results of the Council, the serious conflicts it excited, again opened a 
fresh career fer it ; hence its periodical meetings. It must not be forgotten 
that the assembly survives in a permanent organization ; numerous committees 
work unceasingly during the interval of the sessions. “They endeavor to en- 
velop Germany in a network of innumerable works designed to reach the dif- 
ferent classes of society, workmen, students, and trades-people. Other 
committees are engaged in the development of religious art, the publica- 
tion of good books and newspapers. One cainot help admiring this great 
zeal, but unfortunately there is only a single thought in all this varied activity ; 
it is always the Ultramontane crusade, the constant effort to bring back the 
ancient social order—in short, war without truce throughout their line upon 
modern states, war which is above all defensive now, for Prince Bismarck is 
not the man to await the enemy in his intrenchments. 

The Catholic assembly at Constance is the seventeenth of the Pius-Verein. 
Constance is one of the most delightful towns of Southern Germany, with its 
tine lake and the snowy heights of the Alps on the horizon. It has also the 
prestige of historical associations. Great religious lights have illumined it, 
the brightest and purest arising from the stake at which John Huss was burnt. 
One of the most famous councils of the Middle Ages took place here—one 
which must be execrated by the Ultramontane party, as it condemned before- 
hand their favorite doctrine. We shall see how they got rid of this inoppor- 
tune remembrance. The assembly took place in the magnificent Hotel de 
Ville, which possesses fine rooms for both private and general meetings. 
The Salle des Fétes serves for public assemblies. The inconvenience of this 
arrangement was that the dinner-bell rang loudly and interrupted the finest 
perorations. It even drowned the tocsin an alarmist orator was sounding 
with both arms about our accursed socicty, We hada fine escape. The 
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assembly was composed of more than a thousand persons, in the main coun- 
try parish priests and members of the middle classes. A few white-robed 
, 


Dominicans were conspicuous among the black gowns. ‘The Catholic nobility 


of Southern Germany was largely represented, as well as the Ultramontane 
youth from the universities, who uttered their « mplaint in the language of S 


Thomas Aquinas's invocation. The first object of the Cor gress was to pre- 


sent an account of the different works pursued by the society Che principal 
one bears the name of St. Boniface ; its purpose is to maintain the Catholic 
faith in countries where its adherents are in a minority. I ascertained in 


listening to these accounts, in general well drawn up, to what a degree the 
master-thought of the Pius-Verein pervades the smallest detail of their 
proceedings. 1 


They make use of the most powerful eng of modern 





democracy to spread their theocratic ideas. Judging only by outward 


8 
appearance, it seemed as though one were in the midst of modern society. 
Journalism, societies, social questions, art and science are discussed ; but ons 


aim alone is pursued—to ‘* Romanize” the world. The orators who ascend 
by turns the tribune at the Congress are entirely dissimilar, but nothing 
could be more uniform than the principles they unfold. One of the favorite 
subjects treated at the Constance Congress, as, indeed, at all Catholic meet- 
ings, was the use to be made of the press for the benetit of Ultramontanism 


Pope Pius IX. formed at Rome a congregation for this purpose, having und 
» ? ® » 


£ ! Inder 





its direction more than five hundred Catholic jour At Ci nee they 
engaged themselves to do their utmost to increase the circulation of right- 
thinking journals, All that I heard there proves the Ultramontane party to 
be organizing themselves more actively than ever for the political struggle, as 
appears from a much-applauded speech of Dr. Monfang, of Mainz lie 
concluded : ** Be men; conduct yourselves bravely. Enter courageously into 
the struggle. Take your own affairs in hand. Fight along the whole line 


Rally to the Centre of the Reichstag, which bears your banne: 


0 valiantly, to 
overcome the Liberalism which will ruin us.” he last speaker heard at the 
Congress attacked still more violently Bismarck’'s policy. Hiaving been 
assigned the subject of education for his speech, he cried, amidst the en 
thusias.ic cheering of the assembly: ‘* No reconciliation so long as we have 
not recovered our schools, so long as the Church has not regained the right of 
educating and bringing up children,” At times the speaker seemed onl] 
claim the liberty of teaching, but in reality it was the monopoly of instruction 
he demanded for his party, among the foremost of whom are Leo NIIT., as 


may be gathered from his recent declarations, wherein he does not allow of 


any division of the right to educate the Catholic youth. The great success 
of the speaker was his furious outburst against secular teaching, in which 
he saw a hideous minotaur ready to devour our youths. Secular teaching 


does not succeed in their instruction more than in their moral education. 


In consequence of its presiding over public colleges folly and immorality are 
being developed in alarming proportions, whilst the standard of learning is 
lowered, This discourse was terminated by a veritable war-cry summed up 


t 
in the formula: ‘* The state is our enemy.” This found its echo in the 


final resolutions of the Congress, which contain the most energetic pre- 


the German Empire, especially in 





tests against all religious legislation in 


il = 





what concerns the schools. The assembly, by a formal vote, supported the 
policy of the Centre, and finally expressed the liveliest sympathy with the Bel- 
gian bishops in their resistance to their Government, as well as with the Catho- 
lics of Italy and France. 

All that I saw and heard at Constance confirms in my eyes this fact, that 
after ten years of Cudéurkampfs, the party Prince Bismarck wished to suppress 
by persecution is stronger than ever, although it had against it the cleverest, 


most energetic and unscrupulous adversary one can imagine. In short, every- 


thing this power has done in excess to annihilate the Ultramontanes has 


turned to their advantage. This lesson deserves to be carefully meditated 





by all Governments en d in a contest with the most dangerous, skilful, 


gage 
and persevering of adversaries. Not that they should disarm when justly 
defending state nghts, but that their prudence should see the point where they 
ought to stop, under pain, not only of deviating from the rules of justice, but 
of increasing the moral power of a party which, sooner or later, would end by 
exciting against itself in the Church the opposition of whoever is not disposed 
to deliver up his mind and conscience into the keeping of an unbridled au- 


thority without any just right or title, at least in its new form. I. 


Correspondence. 


THE FOX-HUNTING AT NEWPORT. 
To THE Epirer oF THE NATION: 
Sir: The 


with the incidents, and especially with the terminology, of the drag-hunting 


‘reportorial ” mind has been much exercised in its struggles 


at Newport. As a consequence the newspaper public has hardly gained a 
very clear idea as to the character of the sport. The runs have been described 
with such a mixture of mistaken technical expressions, and with such evi- 
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det f point of 1 that littl dge of what actually took 
vy) 1 } ‘ 
p! 
} New rt, v ! ppre ive d not seldor 
1 i I ‘ n that to ch ly r little fox 
j t ! uv l f of d ppr i- 
t \ ‘ i } i. red herring trailed r the fields, tl ck 
| () ( y | Hou lt inels ‘* Herring- 
Ou n tary comment nd expr ions were common 
\ f { hav 1 justified by exceptional incidents of 
t I it to me when we consider the conditions 
und h it v carried on, the hunti ¢ of the past two summers at New- 
1 t have commended itself to those who know the sport in England, as 
y successful adaptation of the processes of that sport to our very different 
condition fhe *‘ fox” element was its feeble feature—a feature which 
might with advantage have been omitted here, as it is in the celebrated drag- 
hunt of the Life Guard Windsor: Che fact that the foremost riders could 
rarely say at what point the fox was let out of the bag indicated that the run- 
ning w interesting before ifter that event. Since the trophies of the 
chase were given not to the first persons in at the death and as tokens of suc- 
( , but quite at the discretion of the master of the hounds—as often to ladies 
who came late on to the field as to men who had come in the front flight—the 
sentimental objection to the cruelty of the pastime could not be offset by the 
technical need fora prize to be run for. In reality the fox was a very small 
and unimportant part of the whole affair, and his entire absence would have 
ad ne 1 r>h m 
The 7 ts Opera m be thus deser ] A little time before the hou 
for starting, the drag (an anise-oiled rag or other strong-scented substance, 
td. fared herring) is trailed acr the country by an attendant, who 
lays the course according to his judgment and according to his instructions— 
easy or difficult, as the case may be—for a distance of five or six miles. 
At the hour for the ‘‘ meet” the reads in every direction in the vi inity 
re ( vded with all manner of vehicles, and with such a gathering of 
mounted men, women, and children America sees on no other occasion, 
Equestrians of all degrees—down to the farmer’s boy on a plough-hors« 





bridle and up to the latest ig in English outfit—fill the road- 


in blinder 


sides. Presently the master (Mr. Griswold), a couple of whippers-in, and a 


half-dozen others of the Hunt, all in red coats, appear on the scene with the 


hounds. Of these there are from twenty tothirty. They are I lish fox-hounds, 


After a short halt, they are 


distance from the crowd of carriages, where the drag has been started, and are 
d > ’ 


sng 
but not of the highest type. led to a field at some 


soon the cent. rs follow to 
the 

fence—ihe others t king to 
the first 


horsemen to from thi ty tof rty, and of these only hiteen or tw enty 


away on Sometimes nearly a hundred rid 


point of starting, and perhaps half of this number as far as the first 
tl uch roads as are most likely to lead in the 


crowd of 


succeed 


direction of the run. stiff jump generally thins out the 


. 1 : ; ; : 
in keeping reasonably The others often await their turns 


| he 


r twenty who pretend to ride straight do ride remarkably straight. 


close to the pac k. 
at the gaps and breaks, until they fall farther and farther to the rear, 
fifteen « 
‘There 


they all show a nerve in taking their fen 


are always some young women among them and some little boys, and 
es and a boldness and coolness in all 
Indeed, I have seen a dozen 


their work that cannot be too much admired. 


ersons in the field here who would ride in the front rank in any hunt in Eng- 
land—where the difficulties are rarely greater. 
The hors 


see how naturally the American 
On 


es are quite worthy of their riders, 


> 


and it is really astonishing to 
horse of good blood takes to cross-country 


-_ 
norses, 


work. several occasions I saw green Virginia and Kentucky 
actually out for the first time, going among the very best quite to the end of 
t fence, like old stagers, and with as much enthu- 
Before 


more than twenty, but most 


the run—taking the stiff 
siasm for the work as though they had been regularly trained to it. 


the run is half over, the real field rarely numbers 
of these keep their place through the whole of it. 
When the hounds near the end of the course of the drag a fox (usually a 


The 


buting the brush, the mask, and the pads among the riders—with no regard 


young one) is let out of a bag, and is soon run down, farce of distri- 


to the fact of straight riding, and with no especial reference to the route by 


which or the promptness with which the field has been reached—is then gone 


through with, and the huntis over. The carcass is torn and devoured by the 


hounds, and all hands turn toward home. There is generally a muddy coat 


cratch on a horse’s leg to tell of falls and blunders ; but 


nv one now the 


or two, and a cut o1 
} 


there has not been a serious mishap this season, ner is < worse 


for a fall in 1879. 


Che inference would seem natural that such immunity from injury must 





dicate an easy country ; but this is far from being the case. <A stout stone 
wall, four feet high, with a firm, broad capstone, is never an easy jump. No 
man ever rides at such a fence with a certainty of a safe landing. These 


»> means 


frequent, yet there is rarely a day when from one to 
I saw 


are vy ne 
} 


half a dozen such, or worse, are not taken by a dozen or twenty riders. 


three such stone walls, fully four and a half feet high, jumped in quick suc- 
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cession by eight or ten horsemen. Five-feet walls are rare, but I have see; 
} 


one such wall successfully taken. It is said that one leap was made over 





wall five feet and seven inches high, measured from the taking-off place, but 


this I did not s¢ 2. I have seen horses in the field here that ] think wouid 
equal even to that. 
It is frequently asked, ‘‘ What is the good of it all? Why not be con- 


tent with a brisk ride on a Christian road ? and limb ar 


Why risk life 


horseflesh in such madcap cross-country racing after fox-hounds and 


<i por r 
little fox’? It seems to me that the answer is easy to find: Simply becau 

life and limb and horseflesh never feel their full power and value and delight 
until they come to the hunting-field and are put to their most vigorous and 
most exhilarating use. 
1 


fhe saddle is infinitely better than the buggy, but the 


saddle is only half enjoyed until it turns from the roads and takes to the field 
way—but of the quick recurring adventure and hazard which no other peace- 
ful exercise affords. 

Nor does the good of it all stop here. It takes men, and women too, out 
of their arm-chairs and their carriages, and teaches them a lesson they never 


forget—the lesson of fresh air, vigorous effort, thrilling physical excitement, 


quick and cool judgment, and all else that comes of the best development of 
i > , t 

horsemanship. More than this, it gives a new ambition to the young 
and affords a most wholesome substitute for the usual aims of seden- 


tary American youth. 


Isjand 


out their grandfathers’ saddles and are joining in a revival which promises to 


gettir 


Even the farmers’ sons of Rhode are 


grow intoa reform, Three years ago, after the summer population had gone, 


a horseman was a rare sight at Newport. Now men and women and boy 


to be- 





nd girls are riding in every direction, and horsemanship is promising 
come general here as it isin England. ‘Then, again, this is a good centr 
for the infection : we send our influence back to all the cities, and New Yor 


Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore are feeling the effect of the interest in 


+ 


riding that the Queens County Hunt has awakened here. 


Newport, Oct. 6, 1&8 


ARCH AZOLOGY AND THE GREEK GOVERNMENT. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Lam glad that Mr. Ludlow, in his note in the Nation of Sept. 16, 
agrees in the main with my strictures on the Archeological Society of Athen 
but as the defence of the Society is that it has no means, I have only to reply 
that if it cannot undertake the work to be done it should not prevent others 
from doing it. The outcry in Greece about the exportation of the works of 
art now buried in the earth or already excavated is the outgrowth of pure ig 





rance of the commonest laws of political economy, and chauvinism of the very 
narrowest and most reprehensible kind. Suppose all the nations of Europe had 
made the same law, and Greece, in the course of its civilization, wanted to 
forma gallery of pictures for the education of her people, where would she get 
them? Venice would refuse her Titians, Florence her Giottos and Angeli 
Holland her Rembrandts, and France and Germany their modern master 
and Greece would have no gallery. But fortunately no other government in 
the world is so imbecile as to deny its art treasures the quality of property 
Italy is the only country, besides Greece, where any legal restriction is placed 
on the sale of art treasures, and there the Government reserves the right of 
buying at a fair valuation, in default of which it permits exportation with an 
export duty. What the Greek Government does is first to levy a discovery 
duty of fifty per cent.—7. ¢., the half of all that is found goes to the Gov- 
ernment; but the other half, not being permitted to be exported, has no 
mercantile value unless it is portable enough to be smuggled out of the coun- 
try. ‘The consequence of the first provision is, that if antiquities are dis- 
covered they are, if possible, concealed from the authorities and smuggled 
out—the civil service, of which that of our own country is so tolerable a copy, 
giving immense facilities for contraband operations ; and where they are too 
large to be moved easily they are commonly broken up and sold as frag- 
ments, a head here and a hand there (the peasant finder caring nothing for his 
ancestors but a good deal for his family), so that many things are broken, 
many exported without any clue to connect them with their original localities, 
and many most important archeological data are lost to us because the pea- 
sant who finds them dares not offer them to any archzxological authority, but 
sells them to little dealers who sell them out of the country. Not one-tenth 
of the excavation is done that would be done if the digging were left free, 
under reasonable supervision and conditions; and, in the present state of 
Greece, the Government ought to do everything to encourage excavation by 
competent and honorable persons. 

I can give two or three cases of the working of the present law which ! 
came across in my late visit. I found by the merest accident, in a pile o! 
stones coming from some chance excavation, an extremely interesting in- 


scription (noticed in the ation some months since). This had been on a 


tomb, to the contents of which I could get no clue whatever, every one in the 
place denying that there had been anything found—which was simply im- 


$1 
3 
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The 


ssible—as the law punishes severely evasion of the restrictions on excava- 
} } 
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on (and this even when a man digs in his own garden), or neglect to render 


lf to the Government, Now, as this inscription is one of the oldest known 





f the Greek language in Greek characters, a fragment of the pottery or other 
ts which must have been found in the tomb would, even if broken, have 
n light much wanted on the relation of art to letters, « omparative dat 


hut no one would confess to having found even a tile. In another case, 


illagers having struck the site of an early temple of Apollo, found many 
] 


objects which had belonged to it. The Government, getting a hint of the find, 


nt soldiers to search the village ; and the people, aware of the penalty of 
having transgressed an absurd law, simply removed all evidence by throwing 


th there one hundred 


the objects found over the cliffs into the sea, which being 


feet deep, they are lost to archeology for ever. I could recount scores of in- 
tances more or less similar, either of destruction, partial or entire, or 
‘ 


The laws on 





? 
sub- 


in such a way as to destroy the evidence of location. 

t are conceived in the most childish spirit and carried out with the most 
disastrous stupidity. 

What the Greek Government should do in the interest of the ancient his- 
tory of the country and of its archeology is, firstly, to make excavation as 
extensive and easy as possible—which ts impracticable while exportation is 
the prohibition to export keeps prices down in proportion 


he results of excava- 


forbidden, because 
to its effectiveness ; secondly, to remove all impost on t 


tion, so that no one may have an object in keeping these results 





avoid the tax ; and, thirdly, to levy an export tax so reasonable as to make 
H 


smuggling not worth the risk, and then, retaining the reasonable rig 
prior purchase, to devote the proceeds of the export tax to the purchase of 
uch of the articles found as may be deemed of importance to the archeology 
ly 


history, or glory of the country, with a provision for special rewards to any 


T 
i 
ption of valueas such. 


peasant or other excavator who may bring in an inscri 
With such provisions there is no danger that Greck students would be obliged 
to study the antiquities of tl 


to go abroad cir Own country,” or any other, 


as the amount of excavation to be done in Greece is so great that the pro- 


g 
ceeds of vigorous and wise excavation would soon fill the Greek museums 
and give funds for other things, and such excavation will never take place 
under the present laws. I know that practical archeologists in Athens com- 
plain of the restrictions as I do, as making research almost impossible. 

As to the notion which Mr, Ludlow advances, that the return of the Elgin 
marbles to Athens would advance the interests of art, it is only nec essary to 
say that they can only be properly studied in their position as part of a great 


os 
eries, side by side with what went before and came after, and ¢/at they can 
} 


only be at London, Berlin, or Paris ; and if every government were as absurd 
as the Greek no such comparative study of art would ever be possible either 
at London or Athens. Great museums are the indispensable basis of artistic 
and archzological science, but no great museums would ever exist if such 
chauvinism as prevails at Athens were to obtain generally. The best indica- 
tion of the unwisdom of the Greek policy is that if Greece were rich she would 
resent as an injustice the adoption by other nations of laws like hers, which 
would compel her to send her students abroad to study art in its largest and 
most applicable forms; for, after all, so far modern life is concerned, 
Italian and Flemish art are of more importance than Greek as Art or as ap- 
plication of the arts. Yours truly, 

W. J. Stitieman. 


FLORENCE, September 2g, 1£f0 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE INDIANA CAMPAIGN. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Republicans of Indiana have won a great victory, at which no 
one is more surprised than themselves. The late Senator Morton left the 
machine in good working order, and the men who have manned it are such 
as he liked; from the chairman of the State Committee down, as a rule, 
they had no thought of moving voters by an honest discussion of principles, 
but by arousing their selfish interests and their prejudices. Before the nomi- 
nations Governor Hendricks and General Harrison made speeches to their 
respective party clubs, and both failed utterly to give evidence that political 
discussion was this year to be upon a higher plane. I asked a politician of 
his party why General Harrison did not speak of some things which the Re- 
publican party at least ought to do in the future, and was answered that no 

i 
But the bold and effectual stand against Grantism which In- 


one would presume to do that until the National Convention had ‘‘ made up 
the issues.” 
diana, under the lead of General Harrison, took in the Chicago Convention 
received practically their unanimous support. The Democrats have stood 
upon the ‘‘ Electoral Commission Fraud,” the United S 
South, and General Garfield’s personal shortcomings, and they have been led 


es marshals in the 





by a State organ which probably has no equal in political corruption and dis- 
honesty. On their side the Republicans had a superabundance of excellent 


questions for discussion: the civil service, the silver coinage, the green- 


tk £ 
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lacks, tariff reforms, and busine prosperity were national issues of the 
] thest orde There were § e questions equally od the removal of 1) 
outrage burden imposed by t fees of our inty office the purificat 

of our elk s, and the ridday ‘ he St f c e of nu er® 
eleci oo l ik been I¢ ed DY ol e Den | \ \ 
equally strong inst that 7 ¥ Was | 

plication of the oils doctrine to « Ne ve evolent { 1 
with unfortunate ! Ipless v of the Stat Mr. Scl red « 

of the first speeches. The t wl wded to hear ds the 
thousands who tried but were unable to eet withi earing seemed a clear it 
dication of the desire of the people to hear a candid discu nof our real 
political problems. But any hopes that the managers would take high 
ground were not realized. Why General Harrison, in no sense a pol 

never courting popularity, despising bossism, loving good government, and 
able to do much toward giving a proper bent to the campaign, did not do so 
I cannot say. His speeches in no way rank above the average campaign 
speeches of the last fifteen years. On every hand the Chicago platform 
was kicked aside and a fishing operation begun to tind something wl 
would stir up people I have heard of « \ | " 
tioned in two cases ; the silver coinage and the retirement of the green- 
backs not at all. Financial discussions were discouraged One mem. 
ber of the State Committee remarked in my _ he . * The 

about finance in ths country the better we are off." After Mr. 8 

one who held independent opinions was put forward, and the ec] orators 
who did find favor with the committees, after floundering le. took *¢ 
the only subject to which they had ever given any ser ttent 

fell tooth and naii upon the South, Mr. Logan gave us his p views 
in his peculiar manner, the campaign became thoroughly Stal and 
speakers brought in from the South added their fuel to the pile all we 
tempting to light. the State resounded with he 

setto shrieks to th the Democrats of t vw 

party we had to fight in 1861.” 

But it began to be apparent, and especially so after the Maine ¢ 
tion, that the Solid South issue was not going to ay to carry t 
State. The great b uly of voters had s cely | Ked up | ‘ \ 
and the soldiers failed to ‘* rally” in satisfactory numbers. Then the ma 
gers began to declare their intention of buying enough votes to ax 
plish the end. The State Committee ( good indic mm of its attituc 
when it answered a man, who asked for funds to bring me voters who 
were out of the State and not able to come at their own expense, that it could 
buy three voters on the spot for what it would cost to bring home one But 


against the purchasing policy the better Republicans cried out so decided]s 





that their State organ, owned by the chairman of the State Committee, felt 
compelled to say that while then if ever the Rep would be | 
in buying votes, yet it was not their intention to doso. At last yt 





> 
} 


General Grant to issue a call for the ** Boys in Blue” to meet in Indianapolis 





AY *ank lin } > } én he he ms | Than ¢} 
and Mr. Cor Kil condescended to be the speaker, bhen they were fright- 
7 1) +) } } 





ened at what they had done, for they remembered the thousands of Republi- 





} 4 7 1, } : 
cans here who, at the time of the Chic: onven Oo \ clared this 
i ecie san ° hi ote —— 53 - } +} ‘ ‘ } 

pai an unsigntly Goject, In apsolute ae | ur they were c iO t ( ( o 
Sion OF hew questions, an the macnine deltiv cha gea its gearing to run in 
} : +} 
the new direction. The cry inst the South was in great part yped The 

ee . . ‘ 
cood times were | led on every | | | isiness men W thoroughly 





itened and got to active work by awful pictures of the result 


change.” High tar 


ee ee cit Nai oe aa 
ve, y rill Was extoiled and expiained to the workingmen, just a 

ae ; . , : : ; 
it would have been denounced had that beeti necessary to get votes. The 





fact that Mr. De Pauw, the glass urer at New Albany, and a life- 


long Democrat, had come over to the Republicans for fear of Democratic free- 


" .3 . . 4 A ' } } ‘ 
trade, suadeniv became of vast importance and prot ably cha: CC d more vo cs 


than any other influence. unt never appeared, and the great re- 


union of the ** Boys in Blue” turned out to be a very large procession of busi- 
ness men and citizens of Indianapolis and its neighborhood, in which were 
; ‘ 


mingled a few soldiers’ ations ; in the preparations beforehand and in 





this crowd Mr. Conkling was allowed to be forgotten. 





Toward the close of the campaign each State organ began to accuse the 





other party of brin into the State classes of persons of which the following 





names, taken from the issues of the same day, represent part: repeaters, 








blood-tubs, plug-uglies, lerers, thieves, cut-throats, desperadoes, jail- 
birds, garroters, felons, hounds, ruffians, shoulder-hitters, bullies, and shoul- 
der-strikers. Each charged the other party int ing violence, until, 
judging from these two papers, we were on the verge of anarchy. ‘Two days 


kle, the Democratic sheriff of an ad- 





» the election a man named Mc 
joining county, died of wounds received in quelling a drunken brawl. Tix 


next morning the State organ of that party appeared in mourning, holding 
this death to be caused by the Republicans, and in several {ragic editorials 


dwelling upon McCorkle’s memory and untimely end. On the same day, in 


the Republican organ, there appeared two editorials, one of them, at least, 


written by Mr. George C 


Gorham, Secretary of the Republican National 





© 
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~ 
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( I edi l tog her ited that the Dem rats had forn t 
it thei lan w to go early ] t I th 
u t | iit ~ < re t r¢€ ip ! 
| Den ic nil Vy < i 1 
‘ stat rms, W t ! ( a h (, rl nd the lot 
Republ | l ** rifled or changed. h 
J ! were ¢ 1 uy to or n ind we ld that the way t 
t hot was to | ible to shoot and mecting of all citizens was called to 
meet at ten o’clock that morning lo that meeting came Senator McDonald 
d Mr. English, and both disclaimed all knowledge of any such organiza- 
tion. But to that meeting did not come a representative of the paper making 


the charges, nor was any proof of the charges produced, nor has there been up 


to this time. <A professional newspaper correspondent naively stated that, 
peaking for the cla who ge up these stories, he would Say that three- 


t 
, and he thought they had gone in this manufacture 
othicers to 


fourths of them were | 


about far enough, Adopting a harmless resolution advising publi 
1 —— 


look to their business, the meeting adjourned in the best of humor, disclosing 


{ 


wild raving of the papers had gone completely over the heads 


y 
Dd 


the fact that the 
ications cannot be found than 





of the people ; but two more incendiary pt 
were those organs on the day before the election. 
The 10,000 votes, or thereabouts, which the Republicans have gained are 
1 
| 


of 


the business men and of votes which they gained by gréat activity during the 


made up in the main (1) of Independent votes, (2) of the votes of the 


D 7 Dd 


rkmen 


{ 


last three weeks, (3) of the manufacturers and hundreds of their we 
whom they influenced, (4) votes due to the unpopularity of Mr. Landers, 
especially with the Greenbackers, whom he deserted for the Democratic nomi- 
nation, (5) votes due to the w popularity of Mr. English, and (6) votes of 
Democrats dissatisfied with the overthrow of the constitutional amendments. 
The Republicans had such a righteous cause that they won almost in spite of 
the machine. Down to the time when it was driven to talk of something be- 


side the Solid South it was 





worthless. rhe only votes it has gai 


} 


gained in the last three weeks and after it began to discuss, even in its selfish 


way, questions which pe rtained more to the ec onomic interests of the « ountry. 
The campaign in Indiana has given another demonstration of the total lack of 
pals £ 


principle of the Republican machine, and of the hopelessness of ever securing 


through its agency an honest discussion before the people of things necessary 
to good government in this country. ©. Se ee 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct 


ber 14, 1tk« 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


To THE EpbIToR OF THE NATION 


Sirk: The somewhat protracted discussion to which you have so courte- 
ously opened your valuable columns on the subject of civil-service reform 
agitation, seems to me to have settled several questions upon which there was 
up to this time more or less doubt in the minds of even the most sincere 
friends of the reform. These are, first, that there is all over the country a 
large and powerful element in both parties in favor of civil-service reform 
agitation by means of an education of the masses through publications, broad- 


1 Furthermore, that very many of these gentlemen are willing to 


sides, cic. 


in a society having this object in view, and that sufficient money can easily 


he procured to pay the necessary expenses Second, that it is absolutely es- 


sential to the efficient working of such a society that it be entirely non-par- 
tisan, and that its management be entrusted to gentlemen respected even by 
the enemies of the movement. ‘The unanimity of sentiment on the part of 


ull your correspondents leaves no doubt as regards this subject. A neces- 


I 
sary consequence is that nothing can be done towards the organization of such 


} 


a society until after the election Phird, that the basis of organization must 


be modelled somewhat after that of the ‘* Honest Money League * of Chi- 
cago—with a central executive committee in New York, and a local auxiliary 
society wherever there is a sufficient number of members to warrant it. The 
work of the executive committee should consist in the issuing of broadsides, 
tracts, and possibly of a separate quarterly organ—though in my opinion, at 


least, the society would do well to use the columns of the regular press as 


far as prac ticable. Auxiliary organizations should receive the publications of 
the central committee in quantities for distribution, and could, moreover, 
work for the cause by arranging lectures, meetings, etc., as faras would seem 
expedient. rhe basis of membership should be the payment of an annual fee, 
to be determined upon hereafter, and members should receive the publications 
regularly and free of charge. 

I think I am not far wrong if I take the above as the average result of 
liscussion. All will agree that it would be a great mistake to 


ss without doing something ; and I think that it can be 


this interesting « 
let thi 


confidently predicted that soon after the election a call for a preliminary 


occasion Pp 


meeting, such as was suggested in the first hasty letter on the subject, will be 


issued, either under the auspices or independently of the old Civil-Service 
Reform Association of New York. ‘‘ A. B. M.’s” 
lication Society should not be mergly the new edition of a fossil organization 


suggestion, that the Pub- 


oa i 
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is well worthy of attention, but with regard to the association in question } 


fears seem groundless. ‘The support of the eminent gentlemen whom this 
body numbers among its members will be invaluable, and indeed indispensa- 
ble, ior a new society 


Phat the latter will have to begin by educating some of its originat 
seems to be indicated by the letter of ‘‘ W.,” in number 798 of the Netw 


Chis writer thinks a ‘* clean sweep” may do away with party assessmei 
whi ‘‘all experience hath shown” that the latter are secured only by t 


fear on the part of the officials that there might possibly be a ‘ 
» secure of his place as long as he remained efficient and honest, 


*sweep.” If 
an officer were 
he would certainly not submit to any forced taxation on the part of a ‘‘ ma- 
chine.”—Very truly yours, Fr. W. H 
Mount VERNON, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1880 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sirk: I have heard so much in commendation of the proposed Civil-Service 
Reform Publication Society that I am convinced that four out of five of those 
who are interested in the subject underestimate the hold which the reform 
has in the minds of the people. The defeat of the Grant and Tilden bosss 
in the recent nominating campaigns was something more than a choice be- 
tween men—it was a popular reaction against the politician as such; and 
whatever the result of the coming election, many thousands of voters are be- 
ing 


ties, Most 


with the aid of Mr. English’s demand for a 
in painting in high lights the peril of a system it has failed to amend. Such 


made civil-service reformers by the logic of the positions of the two par- 
f these converts must come from the Republican party, wh 
‘*clean sweep,” is now engaged 
adherents, being largely moved by alarm, are not now to be counted as mor 
than a reserve force to be called upon at the proper time to do the voting 
The initiative can only be taken by those who believe the reform to be not 
mere incidental desideratum, but a fundamental condition of political health 
I ortunately, a large proportion of its present advocates have no party sensi- 
bilities to be treated gingerly, and can therefore work heartily for a move- 
ment which of necessity must assail the record of both parties. It would 
hardly seem wise or desirable for any one to cast in his lot with this move- 
ment who has any expectation of being either a Democrat or a Republican in 
I5dSd. 

For these reasons—and not for those I see given in the correspondence of 
the Nation on this subject—T favor a non-partisan organization, with officers 
whose characters are vouchers that the funds will neither be squandered no: 
misapplied. To such a leadership I can pledge at least five supporters, 
with an annual contribution.—Respectfully yours, 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sin: If you will allow a woman to become a subscriber to your Civil- 
service Reform Publication Society, I shall be glad to send you a subscriptir 
of five dollars. 
hl - “7 : , J r , 1! 
ble and honored occupation may well be supported by women as well 


Any movement which will tend to make politics an honora- 


men. Surely the desperate struggle for party spoils is the worm gnawing at 
the heart of our public life and making our fair republic more and more 
mass of corruption at the core. H. 


New Jersey, October 14, 18 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I will give $20 a year for five years to a society formed for the pur- 
pose of purifying the civil service. If any section of the nation has felt the 
want of an upright and impartial administration of the civil service more that 
any other, it is that part of the nation which believed so strongly in the 
defunct doctrine of State sovereignty as to risk life and fortune to maintain 
it. I agree with ‘‘ A. B. M.” in believing that a new and non-partisan so- 
ciety will be most likely to succeed.—Respectfully, O, H. Cooper. 


HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS, Oct. 12, 1&8 


{We are able to announce, as the result of all this discussion, that 
active steps are being taken for a reorganization of the old Civil-Servic« 
Reform Association in the direction indicated by “ F. W. H.” We be- 
lieve the work will be completed and the result announced immediately 
after the election, and those who have already expressed their willing- 
ness to contribute money receive notice personally of the readiness of 
the Society to receive it. A public statement will be made of the ob- 
jects of the organization and of the means by which it proposes to ac- 
complish them. As we understand it, no direct political action or in- 
fluence by the Society is contemplated, or, indeed, would be possible on 
the part of a non-partisan body. It will confine itself to efforts to 
create a public opinion favorable to such a change in the administrative 
machinery of the Government as will take the subordinate offices “ out 


of politics."—ED. NATION.} 
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LETON & CO. announce among their fall publications a new 
en 


APP 
1). edit of * Painters,’ largely extende ; 
works of artists not included in the first edition ; a companion volume of 
‘ British the Memoirs of Jeffer Davis; Sit 
‘Young Ireland’; Jennings’s ‘ Anecdotal History of the 
British Parliament’; and, in the International Scientific Series, ‘ Sight,’ by 


” American ‘d by engravings afte: 


temporary Painters ’ son 


] 


Charles Gavans 





Prof. Joseph Le Conte. 


‘Literary Remains of the Rev. Charles Henry Brigham,’ late of Ann Arbor, 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston, have in press 


Michigan, edited by Messrs. Livermore and Wilson; and an ‘ American 
Poets’ Calendar,’ being selections for every day in the year, with chromatic 

1 other designs by the Misses Hyde, of Norwich Town, Conn,—Harroun 
& Bierstadt, 58 Reade Street, send us a specimen of their series of eight 
rtotype views of the several stages of landing and re-erecting the obelisk 


iow nearing its resting-place in Central Park. They are valuable records of 





1 great undertaking, In the Popular Science Monthly for November Her- 
bert Spencer begins a series of articles on the ‘‘ Development of Political In- 
itutions.’°——The Cincinnati Art Museum Fund has been fully subscribed, 


and amounts to $300,000, enough for the beginning of a building on a plan 


capable of extension. ——The Metropolitan Museum of Art was reopened 


yesterday, with a new loan exhibition of paintings. The free days will be, as 





heretofore, those foll« wing Tuesday. The University of Virginia is endea- 


voring to raise $8,000 to ensure a gift of $25,000 from Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt 
for an observatory, and a fifty-thousand dollar telescope promised conditionally 
by Mr. Leander McCormick. 


endowment fund of $50,000. 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s condition is the raising of an 





The Worcester correspondent of the Salem 
(Mass.) Gaze¢ée makes an appeal for funds to print the MS. remains of the late 
Dr. Bentley, who died in 1819, and whose papers are said to be ‘ rich in infor- 

in relation to old Salem, its family and 
The Newport Historical Magazine for 
October continues its valuable reprint of the 


mation of a most various nature ” 





ie ae 
municipal history, manners, etc. 
records of births and marriages 
in that town and in Middletown, and begins the publication of Dr. Turner's 


paper on Governor Jeremiah Clarke and his family, who have held a singu- 
larly prominent position in the government of the colony and the State of 
M. Iiewin "5 


stions 


Rhode Island.——Parents who have already found in Miss C 


Bulletin of the Hartford Library Association valuable su how to 






teach children to like goed books, will find a valuable | 
in the October 


age on ‘‘ How to 


issuc. 


teach the right use of books”’ 


—Mr. M. D. Conway pursues, in the November //a) 





per's, his demono- 
logic journey through Touraine, dealing this time with the St. Mexme of the 
town of Chinon under cover of a chat about ‘* Rabelais at Home.” There is 
a readable summary, in another paper, of the St. Cecilia k ids, garnished 


with specimens of what inspiration the artists and the poets have derived from 





them ; Dryden, Addison, and Pope being thus brought into juxtaposition at 
full length. Mr. W. H. Gibson’s ‘‘ Autumn Pastoral” has the usual qualities 
of his pen and pencil, and Mr. John W. Chadwick’s ‘‘ In Western Massachu- 
setts’ tells pleasantly of the town of Chesterfield and its vicinity, in which 
the writer made the discovery that ‘‘ New England is dotted all over with 
homesteads going to decay, which can be purchased for a song, and made 
habitable and even charming for a few hundred dollars.” It is well to remark, 
for the benefit of those who prefer the shore to the highlands, that this 
holds good of the inexhaustible coast, and not of New England alone; 
for example, we dare say, of that region concerning which Mr. Gaston 
Fay is prudently retitent of names and direction when treating of certain 
‘Saline Types.” The peculiar characteristics of a population of small 
farmers, fishermen, sportsmen, and wreckers withal are grotesquely and 
pungently described with sufficient freedom of imagination, and Mr. Fay in 
conjunction with Mr. A. B. Frost supplies the pictorial representations of 
his ‘‘ types.” Apart from the artistic merit of these, which in some cases 
is very great, they deserve to be studied by foreign artists who attempt to 
illustrate American works of fiction. 


We have in mind particularly the de- 
signs in the Cornhill for Mr. Henry James, jr.’s ‘‘ Washington Square,” 
which in the current //arfer’s is approaching its crisis, happily before the he- 
roine’s ruin is complete. Mr. Walton’s report upon the Norfolk County 
schools furnishes Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., a text for a discourse on ‘ 
Common-School which f profes- 
sional superintendents, through the universities, by means of ‘‘ another and 


Scientific 


Education,” turns on 


the production 


distinct post-graduate course, with chairs occupied by professors of pedagogy, 

as it is called, but which is in reality nothing but the familiar science of psycho- 

logy.” 
SJ 





In closing its sixty-first volume //arfer's has many announcements to 
make, but none more interesting than that the magazine will with the next 
number begin to be published in London as well as in New York. This 
means, of course, that the ‘‘contraband” literary features in which it has 
hitherto indulged will be dropt, or else maintained by some international 
comity. Liberty in the choice of illustrations must also be curtailed. 
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—Mr. Henry James, jr., begins ‘* The Portrait of a Lady” in the Novem. 
ber Atlantic (and also, by the way, in the October Jacmt//an) It is appa- 
rently to be another study in spiritual dissection, and as ch promises well 
though t work is hardly re than cut in the fiv h er rinte 
l sa rn to th brite ] ] n a ues t Wa ¢ i 
Sq ay be regarded as in tl res} a momentary aberrat a 
N. S. Shaler has a ] per o1 ‘The Future of Weather-Foretelling, to which 
we may recur hereafter. S. J. Barrows writes enthusiastically of ‘* The Silk 
Industry in America,” and the rest of the number is rather ] ght. We ought 
perhaps to except from this characterization an indescribable series of de- 
tonating observations by Miss Phelps, entitled ‘‘ What is a Fact ?"—which 
divulges the truth—or shall we say fact ?—that ‘the MENTAI IENCES FX- 
rst,” and that their phenomena are as much facts as any of the facts of bald- 
ly material science. There is a weak point in the argument, it will be anti- 
cipated ; but we owe Miss Phelps a phrase which, considering its setti: cv, 
is nothing less than a stroke of genius—namely, ked u clessness 





of discussion with the initial moods of 








Lathrop discourses with every intention (and not unsuccessfully upon the 
whole) of lightness on ‘ Philo ophy and le Meaning the Con i 
School; Mr. Higginson conducts pretti nough ‘*A Search for the 
Pleiades,” which we will not further describe ; the Washington gossip is 

g gOSSi] ‘ 
tertaining as usual, if, indeed, it does not grow in interest now that the writer 
feels more certain than he did at first, perhaps, of the copiousness of his 
material; Mr. Richard Grant White, in ‘‘ Letters and Notes from England.” 
makes the mistake, we think, of supposing extracts at hap-hazard from his 
own letters ‘‘home ” popularly interesting, and seems unmindful of the risk 
of spoiling an excellent series by tapering off into garrulity. The poetry of 
the number calls for no special mention, and this is not a good review month, 


though there is plenty of evident effort after 


the graver notices have the merit of 


more of the work noticed. 





—Colonel Mapleson opened his third season of Italian ope New 
York on Monday night before a delighted and crowded audienc 1) et. 
ti’s ‘* Lucia,” which had been selected for this occasion, seems to possess un 
fading attractions for the popular mind, and the reappearance of Madame 
Gerster in one of her favorite parts, and the deéué of a new tenor, Sig. Ra- 
velli, made the performance particularly in ’ Mad Ge was 








received with a great burst of applause, and several m 














she could begin her part. Nothing new can be said about this charm- 
ing artist. Her voice is as rich, pure, and sympathetic as ever, her meth- 
od is perfect, and her acting thoroughly artistic. Such rounds of plause 
as rewarded her efforts afier the celebrated duo with the flute in the 
third act have seldom re-echoed within the walls of an American theatre. The 
new tenor cannot be called a great singer, but he is, nevertheless, a verv de- 
sirable acquisition to the Mapl son company His voice is very ev nd 
sympathetic and of pure lyric quality. He sing une, is yo ind good. 
looking, and, like mo-t of his nirvmen—h«e Frenchm —an excell 
actor. Signor lassi, as 4sAton s never fi 1 to delight h udience, 
and was again as satisfactory as ever. The orchestral performance under 
gnor Arditi was in every respect successful. 
—Mr. Constan Sternberg, a Russian pianist, made his first appearance 


in America under particularly unfavorable circumstances. In the first place, 


he had been very imprudently advertised as one of the most eminent of liv- 
ing virtuosos, while it became evident before he had played many bars that 
he is a young artist possessed of some very desirable qualities, but hav- 
ing as yet no claim to rank among the distinguished pianists who of late 
years have been heard in New York. Mr. Sternberg has very considerable 
powers of execution, but his interpretation is cold, conventional, and without 
intelligence, wanting in fine effects of light and shade, and in delicate and 


artistic phrasing. This became at once evident i 


flat 
Norway,” by 


the concerto bv S¢ har- 
The 


selected for solo pieces, are 


wenka in B minor, with which he introduced himself, three 
**Scenes from Grieg, which he 
really too unimportant to require comment. They are little drawing-rocm 


pieces within comfortable reach of an ordinary amateur, and to choose such 


t 
music for a début was most unfortunate before an audience accustomed to 
the wonderful programmes which artists like Essipoff, Biilow, and Joseffy 
have introduced here. In his last number, Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Espagnole,” 
the artist’s technical powers were decidedly at fault. He was unable to mas- 


ter the great difficulties which this most uninteresting composition presents, 


A serious drawback to Mr. Sternberg’s success in any event was the choice of 
ahall. The Academy of Music is not a place for pianists of his stamp. It 
requires the strength of Rubinstein to fill it, and whatever effects Mr. Stern- 





} 


- } 
berg 


might be 





The artist 
was not much more fortunate in a concert which he gave in Madison Square 


able to produce were lost in the great building. 


} 


Theatre, where he played compositions by Liszt, Chopin, Saint-Saéns, aid 


Moskowski, and a polonaise of his own. 


—Ferdinand Hiller, 


yrably known to music-lover 


who is much more fave 








ey - ) 
- * ~~ 

( ! musical topics than by his nume- 

, very mil pl it , contribut to the Rundschau for 
‘ l f y toward 

} \ { \ lj l ] Ww? fe 

! ( ] | of ! 
\ ol re h t \ 1 
mok B ] l re- 

| lL by the ! j t | enthusiast whose ey ther tear 

ne he hear n 0, there e intermediate stage Wi Is 1 

1 y ppre ted t t] rh thmical element, I ttested by 
t ilarity of nee in which rhythm is the preden t feature 
Variety and rich of tone-color as given by a full orchestra stand next in 
the estimation of the mult while musical ideas pure and simple, as in a 
i quartet, wl mi of the embellishments have to be dispensed with, 
ppeal to the smallest circle of heares From absolute music of this sort the 
xecutants ther es derive the greatest amount of enjoy nt, while a ma- 
vy of the e listen dreamlike state from which they are only 
‘ ed by the recurrence of very distinct melodies which they may greet as 
ntan | ly met with. As to the sexes, the votaries of music, as of 
religion, aré ore nume1 nong females than mak for reasons apparent 
to all; but w n are very aptt i love from the music to the 
musicial In re 1 to prof ! Hiller found in his personal experien 
me love of musi mong physicians than among lawyers, more among philo- 
logians than among philosophers. ‘The former is easily understood, while the 
latter must have been purely cidental Theologians are divided into two 
camps, to one of which, whatever may be its personal tastes, is prescribed 
) abhorren f all mu except that which is distinctly sacred, while the 
ther t liberty to follow its own inclinations, Music gains many re- 
cruits from theol | students, while the reverse is seldom the case. When 
pr ional mer l n of science do take an interest in music they usually 
prefer the better kind Le men cf letters or poets and musicians there 
is a certain 1 lry ; their products often appear united before the public, and 
each is apt to regard tl hare of the othe: ubordinate to his own. But it 
must be observed that a bad poem set to good music has a much better chance 
of success tha ood poem wedded to poor music. On the whole, Hiller 
t ks men of lett re less accessible to the influence of music than men of 
ence, b¢ e the latter find in mu a source of emotional nourishment 
hich the former derive fre other quarte: The representatives of the 
piast t d especially ] é ure frequently enthusiastic admirers of 
mu Hiller might have added that at the Bayreuth festival in 1876 the list 
of famous painters present was larger than that of the representatives of 
ny other art ] lly, as to tl musicians themselves, whose attitude 


towards their art varies very much with their position, each has his personal 


equation which prevents him from looking at a composition from a purely ob- 
jective point « i view. singers are pt to approve or disay prove of a piece 


accordingly as it affords them opportunity to display their good points; and 
to some extent this is true of orchestras and their leaders, who may also be- 


wrejudiced against certain works by excessive repetition, especially in 


the opera. lisadvantage of the critic is that he must always be on the 


lookout for points and think of what he has got to say, which prevents him 


for 
uccumb to the weakness of 


written on principles they do not ap- 


from enjoying a work in that naive and purely receptive state of mind 


which it was intended, while c mposers often 


er too vi ntlv works 





is evidently introspective, 


ral times commented upon the German 


extraordinary 
pub- 
motives of this tariff and to 


t year, and our Berlin correspondent, in a letter 
to the 


ome of its mischievous results. One particular point of special interest to 


grain calls attention 
Americans—the question of lumber, as exported from our Southern States— 

It appears that, thanks to its 
of American hard-pine lumber 


| rene ral observation. 


eems to have € ap 


worth, so « itities 


nsiderable quar 
i 


have been imported into Germany that the producers of wood in that coun- 


try took alarm and rallied to exclude the intruder. One of the most curious 
features of the effort to check the importation of the wood was the presenta- 
tion of a petition by the timber merchants of Berlin to the Chancellor of the 
Empire, in which is set. forth the value of German oak and pine (Avefer) as 


contrasted with that of American yellow pine. This petition, which is a 
somewhat lengthy document, has every < 
by ome the ¢ 


it is based is that the 


ppearance of having been “inspired” 
one in hancellor’s office ; but the ostensible ground on which 
] ] - ] 7 } 4 } 

lumber dealers have been pained to see American yellow 
pine used in the construction of certain public buildings at Berlin to the pre- 
judice ot d ymestic woods, 

shall be used 


of the advantages which are commonly claimed for the Ameri- 


, 
] 

hey therefore humbly pray that no more of this 
,) 
il 


American wood upon any public work. The petition goes on 


to name som 


1, and strives to rebut them one by one; the burden of the a 





ment being that there are German woods good enough for all practical pur- 


eygr f 
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poses, that the hard-pine is not well fitted for many uses, and that the c 


tinued importation of it will seriously depress the price of domestic lum! 
Phe point is taken that inasmuch as the American wood is imported 
partially-manufactured condition, many German laborers must suffer as y 





1s mill-owners and the proprietors of forests. Prince Bismarck maintair 


1 the Reichstag that American wood was inferior, and professed to be m 


t t the preference manifested for it. The duty now in force ifpon 
lumber imported into the German Empire is but a small fraction less than 2! 
cents for 100 Ibs. avoirdupois. That is to say, in order that the owners of t 
German forests may find a ready market for their trees, the construction of t] 
best ible buildings in that country is hindered, hampered, and made dif. 


ficult to the extent which this sum represents. 


—The Royal Library at Stockholm has published two remarkably w 
printed numbers of its ‘*‘ Handlingar ’’—Transactions, or, as libraries he 
} 
usual 


ly say, Builetin. The first contained the yearly report for 1878, and a 


list of Sweden’s older liturgical literature ; the second gave the report f 
1879, and an account of the epistolary collection in the library. Each cor- 
respondence is described in a general way in from half a page to a couple 

a list of the 
1 the number of 


fers to every writer’ 


pages, and correspondents’ names is given, with the years cor 


ered an the letters. At the end of the volume an index re- 


name. Of course many belong to persons known only 


in Sweden. We see, however, the names 


s XII. 


two letters 


of Axel Oxenstierna, Hugo Gro- 


tius, Charl and several other of the kings, and among the writers 
irchais, Frederic the Great, A. W. von Schleg 


It will 


one or Beaum 
Tegnér, Voltaire, and Ochlenschliger. 


luable collections cf manuscript letters get into the way of 


be an excellent thing if libra- 
ries which have v 
We remember only a single similar one issue 


s thi 


publishing such lists a 
by a library in this country, the list of manuscripts at the end of the catalog: 


the Boston Public Library. We might add 
catalogue of President Sparks’s MSS. eposited in Harvard 
ge Library, though that was published by Mrs. Sparks and not by t! 
In both these ly git 


V ois 
- bd 


of the Prince collection in 
, Which are now d 





rary. catalogues the subject of each letter was brief 


RECENT NAVAL REPORTS.* 


7 three books named below may be said, without exaggeration, to form 


complete though concise summary of the condition of naval science 


5 date. are well quali- 
Chief Engineer King has been chief of 
t, and is well known to all naval men by | 
European Ships-of-War” ; P: 


ars been at the head of the department of Eng- 


naval affairs throughout the world at thi The authors 


fied for their respective tasks: 
bureau in the Navy Departmen 


sé 





admirable report, pub 1877, on 
fessor Soley has for severa 
lish studies at the Naval Academy, and is the author of a history of that in 
tution ; Commander Chadwick is an officer of twenty years’ service, of hi 
mn, and identified with the training system in our « 
her of 


standing in his professic 
g 


service. One book tells us of ships, engines, guns, and dockyards * anot 
the education of officers ; and the third of the training of seamen : taken toge- 


ther they form an encyclopaedia of naval knowledge. The greatest practi 





value of such knowledge—which doubtless always exists in various pigeon-hol 
of the Navy Department, but has not previously been laid before the world i 
such a comprehensive and intelligent form—is to enable not only naval ex 
perts, but every intelligent reader, to form a just estimate of our own position 
among the naval powers of the world, and to learn whether we receive : 
} ‘ 


Tr nat 
adequat 
jt 


e return for the sums of money, ranging from fourteen to twent 
millions of dollars annually, which we bestow on our Navy in these times « 
pear 

Mr. Soley describes in detail the courses of study and the management of 
the various schools of different grades devoted to naval education in England 
France, Germany, and Italy. Among these details there may be many valu- 
able hints to naval officers, but the general bearing of the whole subject 
mainly interesting to lay readers. From the experience of Germany 
Italy, whose navies have been created within the last twenty years and hav 
In the Eng- 


lish service the author finds that boys are taken at the age of thirteen, place 


yet to prove their merits or defects, but little is to be learned. 


on a stationary ship for two years, during which they are crammed with 

course far beyond their age and capacities, and which, in fact, they do not ac- 
quire ; then sent to sea on regular cruises for five years ; at the end of which 
time they are brought home and set to work for six months, at the naval 
school at Greenwich, on a course which it would be impossible to acquire in 
so short a time, but which in reality is the same course they were supposed to 
Professor Soley is therefore ‘‘ led to the con- 
clusion that the high scientific and professional acquirements of many Eng- 


have learned five years before. 


lish naval officers are not in consequence, but in spite, of their early educa- 
* “The War-Ships and Navies of the World. By Chief Engineer J. W. King, U.S. Navy.’ B 
ton: A. Williams & Co, 1&& 
* Report on Foreign Systems of Naval Education. 
Washington : Government Printing-Office. 1&0 re 
‘Report on the Training of Seamen in England and France. By Lieutenant-Commander F. i 
Chadwick, U. S. Navy.’. Washington : Government Printing-Office. 1€€0. 


By Professor James Russcll Soley, U.S Navy 


, 








Oct. 21, 1880] 


On the other hand, he found:everything to admire in the French sys- 


n, which takes boys at sixteen from the /ycées, where they have received a 


itary education, and devot 





ug | le 5 two years to their professional 
in the n 1 school at Brest, followed by a year of service at sea on a 
-ship. Yet by common consent the English are more skilful sailors 

1 the French. As our own system of education, which has now been in 
ice for thirty-five years, has produced a body of officers who are not 
passed by those of any other nation in professional acquirements, naval ap- 


tnde 
1ae, 


or uprightness of character, it may fairly be presumed that 
ttle to learn, except in minor details, on the subject of education. 

If we pass from the officers to the men, however, we find no such fla 
r pic Mr. Cha 


erved ‘‘ had, in a crew of three hundred and one men, the representatives 


iter- 


ture. iwick mentions incidentally that the last ship in which 


{ seventeen different nationalities,” 


igcluding natives of Finland and the 
Iwich Islands. 


A 


who manned our ships-of-war could not under- 


fc W 





Nor was this an exceptional ship. years agoa 


we portion of the oe land men ey 


and the language of the country they were serving! Such a state of affairs 
certainly in glaring contrast to the condition of England, which has nearly 
twenty thousand educated seamen (‘‘ blue-jackets’), which annually turns ou 
three thousand educated boys, bound to serve until their twenty-ninth year ; 
where, by means of the training system, ‘‘ the sailor has been made a man of 
of 
ships are a body of whom Eng- 
boy 


board 


th respectability, instead of the drunken, careless fellow some years 





ince’: and where ‘‘the men who man her 


land is justly proud.” 
at the age of sixteen, and giving them an 


hips employed for this special purpose, at the same time that they learn their 
| pio) I pur] ) 


The training system, in brief, consists of taking 


] 


elementary education on 


practical duties as sailors, After three or four years of instruction they are 


sent to sea on regular cruisers. They are bound to serve for a certain 


snglish service special inducements are offered for re- 


period, and in the | 


enlistment. The advantages of the system are too obvious to need enumera- 


tion, and its cost is very slight. It has long been in vogue in England, and 
Its details are specified 
He also gives 


merchant service, the ne 


was introduced in our own service a few years since. 
with great minuteness in Commander ( an 


he 


‘hadwick’s report. 


ccount of the training systems for t essity for 
which is apparent from the following facts: ‘‘ In 1877 the losses of the Eng- 
lish marine comprised 


560 sailing vessels and 68 steamers, representing a 


With these shiy s were lost 2,700 lives. 
British ri 


There would thus (taking the 


1 


ilue, with cargoes, of $18,000,000. 


[wo-thirds of these wrecks are set down by the Board of ide as 
the result of ignorance and incompetency. 
losses of England alone) be a saving of $12,000,0c0 if the masters were bet- 
ter fitted for their duties.” Although there is one*school-ship of this class 
maintained by the State of New York, it doe of 
even a portion of our mercantile marine. The system might well be extend- 

7 Tay 


ed, and this portion of Commander Chadw 


not meet the demands 


ick’s report could be studied to 
advantage by the shipping intcrest. 


? ‘ . 
speak too hi niy. 


Of Chief-Engineer King’s book it is hardly possible to 
When his former report on European ships-of-war was published it was at 
once recognized by all naval authorities as so comprehensive and so original in 
method and treatment as to constitute a novelty in naval literature ; it quickly 
retained its 


found its way to every war-ship afloat, and has since place as a 


standard book of reference. The present volume is much larger, bei 





stout octavo of over six hundred pages ; it brings the subject down to date, and 
in general bears about the same relation to the previous report as a treatise to 
More than one-third of the book is 


a school text-book. naturally devoted to 


the English navy, which has been the battle-ground of all the opposing theo- 
ries about naval architecture and naval artillery that have been evolved during 
the twenty years in which both of these sciences have been completely revo- 
lutionized ; but the navies of other nations—twenty-two in all—are fully de- 
scribed in proportion to their importance. For each of the twelve most im- 
portant of these nations is given a table showing the name of cach ship, and 
its dimensions, character and thickness of armor, kind of engines, number 
and size of guns, speed, displacement, etc., etc. For the modern ships a 


great detail, with draw 


type of each class is selected and described in ¢ ings 
modern 


The app 
ance of trustworthy and well-digested data on these subjects, from an author 


showing ail its esseniial features. There is also a full discussion of 


great guns, of torpedoes, of marine engines and ship-buildi 





ng. 


who has visited nearly every great dock-yard and arsenal in Europe and in- 
spected every type of modern ship-of-war, is most timely; for, as we 
showed the other day in reviewing Lieutenant Very’s work, the ships in out 
Navy have been steadily degenerating in comparison with those of other 


powers, until now they have reached such a state of inefficiency that a thorough 
reconstruction must be effected or we must cease to be considered a great 
naval power, and this in spite of the fact that the sums expended on our Navy 
in the last fifteen years have been far in excess of those expended by any ot 
nation except England and France. In number of armored ships we stand sixth 
on the list, in tonnage eighth, in number of guns tenth. We have nota sin- 
gle sea-going iron-clad of the character possessed by eleven other nations, nota 
single iron-built ship sheathed with wood, only one fast cruiser of modern ty pe 


ner 
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afloat, and these not larger than eight 





inches in calibre Our Navy, in short, consists of a few monitors left over fren 
the v eq ad le of i t ea I erm 

10 1 | of ot! \ | { \ ( C _ t] 
fourths of which ar t tt \ excited of the w 1 
twenty-hve year ’ which ar \ most h wo! ) ic | 
¢ IserTs f I I S ) sh } ‘ i t isely 
Moreover, the aver t re] yr our we ( } ( {iV 
years from 13870 to Is75 s stated thicial t « ! M Ki 
was little les than $300,000 per vessel where the cost } rani i 
or composite ship of the modern type is but $70,000 in ten ye 

These are a few of the facts which attrac ent in p vv this ad- 
mirable book. They warrant the statement that our naval expenditures, 
which amount to one-fourteenth of our revenue, are so misdirected that it 
may almost be said that they are wholly wasted. Under ex ¢ laws the 
naval officials are obliged to expend enormous sums in patching up old s ps 
in order to make me show of a force afloat. We « t | r on ship 
because the lumber interests are opposed to it ; we cam have C1 1S 
because the iron interests are not agreed among themselves who shall ¢ 
truct them. Between the upper | her1 f these co ting 


interests the Navy is being ground to pieces ; and this state of affairs is likely 





























to continue until the public takes some interest in the matter, and con pel 
these rival industries to subordinate the pri \ pub! 
welfare. When the public s repre ed in Co eady to de- 
mand that we shall have t ships ar s | e of the t ed 
affairs for which we are now paying so hea he d t Chief- 
E iinee! King’ book, ¢ mM} rising as it does ( y \ ot 
whole world in building up modern s, will be si It 
to be hoped that the book itself will Lt val tl 
FROM CHINA TO INDIA OVERLAND 
S‘APTAIN GILL’S book is the latest and n important of recent works 
on China, though the author gives us simply his diary written from day 
to day during a journey of some four thousand miles eX \ 
period of thirteen months. bright, vivacic vie, or | 
graphic pic s of the « nd its i s, ul pe i 
habit, di nd iculti r it very attractin | ‘ 
to our | ‘ i respects, as only in as ( ’ 
] | 
Gill } over 1 untrod by prev s trav Ii ) 
hi rank ng travellers, howe sts Uy ! ‘ to 
geographical knowledge of China. For over a thousand miles, juote 
the words of Sir R. Alcock on tl esent } of th | 
| 
medal cf the Royal Geographical Society | vear, t S 
survey of all the remote westerly 1 ; c ‘ f 
hypsometrical measurements, the result of w t now a 
urate knowledge of the elevation l config t f exten 
of mount sx esides clear idea its t! 
Imirable map in f heets which Captain Gill 1 | 1 to tl 
Societ He landed in Chi very opportunely, in t fall 
is t con ) nown as tl Agre nt of Chef \ 
with |} i lo a clause in t convention the | 
rities to give protection to foreign travellers ” is due the fact ‘* that Englishmen 
may travel in comfort throughout the vast « N the uniform 
courtesy with which o uthor was t , wi great measure to his 
person il ¢ urage an 1 tact in deal gv t } le 1 Cs} ially the ] ty 
officials. His testi vy, however, is amply confirmed by t} of Mr 
McCarthy, an English missionary, who pi ed him over the most danger- 
ous part of his journey through the province of Yiinnan to Burmah. In a 
paper read before the Royal Geographical Society this gentleman says: ‘I 
Was not once called upon to produce my passport, nor had I once to appeal 


to any omcecrai to ip or protection, 
le ‘ , + > 
ONnIV CiVlily and Kindness, 


In 


journey to Peki 


his work Captain Gill gives 


the first chapters of brief account of 


and a trip which he made t 
ital and be 


I 
country visited was under water, and 


» the province of Pe-Chi-Li, to 
ll. <A great part of the 


the scenery was m 


an 
the northeast of yond the Great Wa 


ynotonous in the ex- 


treme from the wearisome alternations of swamp and level plain. After a 
lively description of ai and a shooting excursion on the Grand Canal, 
we are fairly launcl he great river which gives its name to the book. 





the 
yplant it, has different names in 


The Yang-tze-kiang, the largest river of Asia and the fourth in size in 
world, unless the Congo should be found to su; 


c 
different parts of 





its course The name Ocean River, by which it is known 

to Englishmen, is applied only to that part nearest the sea. From the bor- 
ders of Tibet to Fu-chu, in the province of Szr-Chwan, much the longest 

* *The River tive a journey through China and Fastern Tibet to 

Burmah, With il 1 oF al survevs. By Capt. William Gill, R.E With 
troductory cs » Rl In ty lume London: J. Murra 1tho 











‘The 


P aa 
tl | t f Mu-r or \ | ‘ 
it 
) | 
I ( \ I] 
i ‘ ; 
| 
I | tl ! 
f elty I ements for his t port into 
‘ t rthwe he refers toa - 
ient W ] mad la lie-maste1 to the most 1 ute 
t f the journey 
‘But, unlike English documents,” he adds, ‘‘ this charter, once drawn 
1 1 verbally agreed to by the coolie-master and myself, required neither 
vitn Tt itur but, bei y ) fided to the depths of my po ket, was Ss 
valid, according to Chinese usage, as the most formal document that ever 


mot! 


confidence that people have in one 


at 
character of the people that has been strangely unnoticed 


n China rely implicitly on one another; in- 


s would come to an end at once. In my po- 


on Iw ve l over in ipelled to trust the Chinese with larg 
ims of money without recei ing any receipt, ind in other way to rely on 
their probity to a far gr iter extent than I should have trusted Europ ns, o1 
Chinese if I could have avoided it. But I was never deceived in tl ! lest 


degree, nor did | lose anything during all the time I was travelling.” 

At Chung-Ching the river was left and the remainder of the journey was 
made on foot or pony back, the baggage being carried by coolies. These 
men carry enormous load Captain Gill mentions overtaking ome- 
what slenderly-built carrier freighted with twenty-two of the Ya-chau packages 
[of tea], which must, at the low: tcomputation, have ex eeded 4oo pounds in 
weight!" Their pay is as small as their burdens are great. For carrying six 
packages 150 miles, or twenty days’ journey, ovet in exceedingly mountainous 
country a coolie receives 1.8 tat ls, or about $2.59. The province of Szr-Chwan, 
hrough which Captain Gill now passed, is ‘one of the most beautiful, per- 


most pleasant, in the em- 


fore 


roads and inns wert 


igners certainly the 
good, Village schools were numerous, and 
oalon and prosperity. 
red with candidates for the examinations 
Here, as fi 


} 


lial and efficient aid from the French mission 


hap the rich t, und for 
pire.’ The 


the countrv everywhere bore witn¢ g-continued peace 
Ching-tu-fu, the capital, was 


ult to find a lo 


thron 


was diffi dging. quently afterwards, our tra- 


veller re eived cor From 


this point he took what he terms a ‘‘ loop-cast ” to the Northern Alp 


the greater part of which had never been visited by any European. 
route lay among the mountains which run parallel with the vast range se] 


remoter valleys he found villages of 
sed to be the 


ing China from Tibet. In some of th 


] ] 


veople speaking a l 


the Man-tse, | libetan dialect, who are 
descendants of 

lower part is like a fort, with a few narrow windows like loopholes - 
flat ro {, 


to the front, 


supp 


the original inhabitants. ‘‘ The hdéuses are of stone, and the 


there isa 


und on part of this a kind of shed is erected, also flat-roofed and open 


rhere is a high tower in each villa; These are usually square ; 





but I once saw an octagonal one.” The Man-tse appear to be independent, 


but are gradually disappearing before the irresistible advance of the Chinese. 


In one of the larger towns of this district Captain Gill saw for the first time 


the Margary proclamation, ‘This was in accordance with the Chefoo conven- 


tion, by which the Chinese Government bound itself to post throughout the 
empire a document reciting the facts of Mr. Margary’s murder, dwelling upon 


the gravity of the offence and charging upon officials to protect travellers, 


‘*and to study the treaty of Tien-tsin.”” This proclamation was afterwards 


y} 


een at almost every stopping place. The next town of importance which he 


} 


reached was Ta-chien-lu, lying at the foot of the mountains in a district in 


which the government is administered by both Chinese and Tibetan officials, 
Here ] 


l market, and it is estimated that 
about ten million pounds 


the tea is prepared for the Tibetan 
pay duty annually, and in addition a large quantity 
is smuggled over the border. Between this place and Batang, the frontier 
town, the road at but a single point descends below 10,000 feet above the sea- 

Yet 
‘wild 


a carpet ¢ rf 


level. Four of the passes are over 15,000 feet and one is 16,568 feet. 


even at this height there was no snow, and just below the summit 


flowers of every color were growing.”’ At this season—August—“‘ 


luxuriant grass covered the whole surface of the hills and dales ; the richness 
of the pasture was astonishing, and thousands of yaks and sheep were feeding 
on the magnificent vegetation.” At Batang Captain Giil’s progress westward 
was barred by the determination of the Lamas to prevent any foreigners from 
entering Tibet, and the traveller turned to the southward along the banks of 


the ‘‘ river of golden sand rhe country bore 1 poverty-stricken appearance, 


chiefly on account of the oppressions of the Lamas, who have possessed them- 


selves of most of the arable and pasture land, but pay no taxes. These are 





> 


levied without abatement on the dispossessed people, who are either becomin 
Lamas themselves or are emigrating into the neighboring province of Yiinnan. 
At Shik-ku, 


it ‘was so swollen by the constar 


where the river turns to the eastward, 2,500 miles from its 
that it 


naturally one ot the r che st of 


more like an 





mouth, rain was 


mmense sea than ariver.”” Yiinnan, though 


Nation. 
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tl rovinces of the empire, had not yet recovered from the desolation co: 
rent upon the Mohammedan rebellion at the time of Captain Gill's vi 

| l of the 1 ls and formerly a very important place, 
lel thanarul \ somewhat w yurney of thirty d 
a comparatively uninteresting country brought our author safel 

I town of Burn thus accomplishing successfully, 
tly has been impracticable, the overland passage from China to In 


The work is edited by Colonel Henry Yule, who contributes a valu 


ory chapter on the geography of Tibet, together with a brief ac. 


f the various expeditions which preceded that of Captain Gill, 


A History of Classical Greek Literature. 
M.A., 
(New 


Greece 


By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy 
Fellow and Professor of Anqgent History, Trinity College, Dubl " 
York : Harper & Bros, ‘Social Life in 
"made him, if not celebrated, well known, has given us in these ‘two 


1880.)—Mr. Mahafly, whose 


volumes a very readable and interesting account of the classical writers of 


Gree The scope of his work did not allow him to include the post-classi 


period ; hence, the first volume, which discusses the poets, terminates wit] 


Menander, while his second does not extend beyond the lost historians of the 
Hitherto a kind of fatality has attached to English his- 
O. Miiller’s 
in a transparent and most un-German style, was 


fourth century B.c. 
tories of Greek 
for | 
hort by his premature death, and rather unequally supplemented by Donal 


literature. admirable sketch, written expre 


uglish student 


n. Colonel Mure’s work is disfigured by a vicious redundancy of word 
by a standpoint which, with Mr. Mahaffy and most sane critics 


imnot but regard as too often uncritical. Moreover, the size and costl 
of both these works place them beyond the reach of ordinary students, T! 


there is not only room but an actual demand for a work which, like th pre- 
ent, aims at giving with an account of 


+y } itieic t} 
mod n criticism upon them. 


each writer a condensed summary of 


great advantage : he is thoroughly reada 


Mr. Mahaffy starts with one grea 
ind lively. His History will be read through by those who begin it, and j 
rarely, if ever, fatiguing. Hence it is likely to be popular with younger 


whether in schools or universities, whether male or female. It mi 


f 
eA 


be got up for an examination, and is sufficiently learned to fiatter those 
who read it into the belief that the; 


We recommend it in particular to those who combine the sexes in mixed 


are masters (or mistresses) of the subject. 
classes and teach both together. Yet light and unpedantic as it is, it contair 
the result of long and laborious study, and this not merely of the author 
themselves, but of the literature, in some cases enormou 


the discussion on Homer, without affecting to be learned or exhaustive, is 


upon them. Th 


a really admirable résumé of the fluctuation of opinion on the origin | 
ym position of the ‘ Iliad’ 


chapter on Euripides, a poet on whom the author has written a special mor 


and ‘ Odyssey’ from Wolf to our own time. The 


graph, is thoroughly adequate and appreciatory ; that on Sophocles will pl 
most readers less, for Sophocles, in Mr. Mahaffy’s judgment, has been over- 
rated, Few will agree with him that the ‘‘ Antigone” is not a very great tra- 


And thouch he 


may be right in stating that many of the faults ordinarily supposed to belong 


redy, albeit a most brilliant and beautiful dramatic poem, 


to Euripides alone—e. g., the altercations of the characters and the occasional 


irrelevance of the choral odes—are anticipated by Sophocles, it remains t 
that Sophocles did not lower the tone of tragedy and that Euripides did 
Chis degradation or decadence was no doubt inevitable ; the germs of it may 
be in Sophocles ; yet Aristophanes was not wrong in associating it almost en- 
tirely with Euripides. It is indeed clear that the accident of time or the hos- 
tility of monks has destroyed some dramas of the two elder tragedians whic! 


must have exhibited scenes of very Greek morality ; and it may be true that, 
from a modern point of view, if we still possessed all that Sophocles pro- 
duced, we should judge him more harshly than the extant specimens justify. 
But on the evidence of those specimens we hold by the ordinary belief, not 
by Mr. Mahaffy. 

the younger dramatist, as indeed were the Athenians themselves, and _ has 


He is, we think, carried away by the limpid clearness of 


hardly sufficient sympathy with that wonderful subtlety of suggestive diction 
which places Sophocles on a level with the greatest poets, a Virgil or a Goethe. 
Again, when Mr. Mahaffy, after an interesting criticism of the ‘‘ Cédipus 
Coloneus,” sums up by declaring it ‘‘for vigor, for variety, and for poeti 
beauty ” equal to any of Sophocles’s plays, and inclines to rank it first of all, 
the strangeness of the farticudar verdict is in too direct antagonism to received 
belief not to make us pause about accepting his generally unfavorable esti- 
mate of the poet’s genius. 

The remark may be taken as applying to a great deal throughout thé book : 
lestruc- 
ul 


1 
he 


its general soundness of judgment, especially in dealing with the over-« 
tive criticism of the Germans, is apt to be marred by freaks of individ 


caprice—such, ¢.g., as the author’s preference of the ‘‘ Trachinia” to t 
‘* Medea” ; his tendency to underrate Thucydides, involving as it does a denial 
of the great historian’s belief in virtue fer se, and a quotation which we could 
well spare of Mure’s absurd criticism of the famous passaye (vii. 71) describing 





The Nation. 














I f tl crowd that watched on 1 d the ttle in the } f { \ 
i. p. 112). To some readers the most objecti le part of 1 tri S I it ] 
\ fy’s work will be the two pages on the ‘ Phadon’ of Plato, wher pelling 1 misprints ; we ha 1 t f 
t uncalled-for parallel between the last interview of Socrat ; of tl ‘ epey, ( llel. O 1, Litlis, S ck, Re 
fe and of Jesus Christ with his mother; and finds a ‘‘singu t, and ¢ l 126-128). 
tween Plato's discussion on the immortality of the soul and Mo- 
Requiem It seer to us a very unfortunate circumstance in thi ™ ; «< Histor ft \ I , f Bv Edw 
much of the famous Requiem is not certainly, we had almost | A. I bn, DCL. bik. ( | New \ M 
1 to be certainly not, Mozart’s. But faults like the ire inconsid | Pp. 156.)—In t litt \I io \ ! 
f | h the far greater merits of the work | | s on S k ft N ( ‘ 
I l are neglected by Mr. Mahaffy lt IS- f his ‘Old I h tl | \ 
\ r long enough to become wearisom I y readet f \ for « ( 
ful, too, for the judicious use of foreign works either little read or’s reign is dismissed w 
they deserve, such as M. Patin’s ‘ Trag s Grees,’ « k fifth volume which i { { | ry 
a4 hichte der Attischen Beredsamkeit.’ Such flaws as the it on pter f { 
, . ” , , re ’ 4] ' +] , lt f 
r words, ¢.g., ‘*splendid,” or Hibernicisms like ‘ wit ( ay ( the 1 ‘ 
e ae — 7 ee ; , 
sense of ‘‘unless,” are the excusable e1 oe of i n ; if he would have 
removed in another edition. ov ) »the N 
P ; 
/lea Re By John Wilson, M.D., 1 Me 1 |] ! ld f \ ‘ h } | 
( | H Is, U.S.A. (Ph lelph Porter & ¢ t \ rv t ‘ 
1 288.)—Dr. Wilson’s book is chiefly taken up with d i Mr. | t \ ’ 
t | 1 european wateri g-places It n, Sw Gel ve | ‘ ET 
é early chapter o I xpatriation ~ is give somew m 
to il pr of foreign as cont ed ith Ame nwa t SS O} 
| physiologist is in danger of née ting reat m ’ | 
' , 1 , i Wd I 
] ) \\ mn ¢ g eq lity of tem re,” ¢ ( i i , 
) ur healt} ts eith , 1 t] { ( 1.1 I ( t 
f our h 1! er on \ , ris 7 
| \ d not r « Pho of the | ( ! \ 
| ! L. E.), 0 
tl edge of the Gulf Stream, have, indeed iH % A i \ 
. = ‘ee f se | \ M.). M ( 
i of t Rivi it th pular heal ! f i , P ( 
i i ' ( M Hi 
t . IL} I e with th . f tl M Lu i rA I 2 
1 . ack 5 ihe ‘ [ N Alt I | N 
J ) ra Ss or variatie f i 7 AY \ 1 , : 
1 o 1 ) I 
( i t } | l May » Septem I ) i LD. I 
! is I 1 | t | 4 ° 4 ; ' £1 ; 
ri > 1 2h i} > ¢ vitha ) \ AH \ ! 
49 } I 24 34 3 | ir, resp 1 y ith ( LOO ae * : 
of St. A 1 vi extremes of 21 and Pp I s S 
i | F. \ M 1 
\ { rive Fort Marion observati ), showed ex { t 
; : | ’ \ 
] ri iterm of y« f from 21 to 84 {5 t 1 A 
} . \\ } Co {y ] ’ ’ I i \ 
10% ot | Ve t il € S surTmecienty 1 i M M re 
e of ¢ lin Ss ing change nd vet they are, if we may use the ex- H. F.), Storis 
\ HI | F S | 
n } t mode te of onr extrem he range of month a I | Pyt 
i I l js I 
iS 1 ! n¢ ve gon rthward hi . 1 e 
, ’ . . 1 i l ( 
Dr. Wilson writes in apparent ignorance of American climatology. li Ve 1). The I 
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